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Events of the eck 


THE people who have gone to ancient Egypt for 
inspiration for a war memorial might now turn their 
attention to Rome. A Temple of Janus would be a 
capital monument of the war to end war. Watching for 
its doors to open and shut would become a popular 
metropolitan sport. One leaf of the door seems to shiver 
on its hinges this week. We may possibly be deprived of a 
Polish war. But there is another, and quite a big one, 
ready to replace it. The French have sent an ultimatum 
to Prince Feisul and “a state of war now exists.’”’ He 
must acknowledge their mandate (which by the way the 
League has not yet considered), he must allow them to 
occupy his railways, he must accept French currency 
(i.e., paper), and he must give up to them certain of his 
men for punishment. The immediate pretext for the 
French advance is the need of using the Beyrout-Aleppo 
Railway in the Cilician campaign. With the ultimatum 
a French force of about 80,000 men proceeded to occupy 
the railway between Damascus and the coast, without 
waiting for his answer, and is now thirty miles from the 
city. It is said to consist half of French and half of 
negro troops. Feisul has about 40,000 more or less 
disciplined troops, well-armed with British rifles, besides 
Bedouin tribesmen, who are said to be full of fight. He 
himself is represented as hesitating, and has appealed 
for the intervention of the League of Nations. Mean- 
while, even the Catholic inhabitants of the Lebanon 
{Maronites), who were 





has been flung into prison. 
* * * 


THe Left Wing Tories, who 
dangerous part of the Opposition, 
adjourn the House on Monday on the Syrian war. 


managed to 
The 


debate was carried on under the Speaker’s ruling (first | 


given in the Polish debate) that the policy of an Ally 


must not be criticized. The Tory speakers contrived to | 
say something while egg-dancing, but Colonel Wedgwood | 
Mr, Bonar ' 


was rather promptly ordered to sit down. 








originally pro-French, are | 
altering their attitude, and the majority of the Council 


are the most | 


Law’s speech was an embarrassed effort in casuistry, but 
much exercise has not made him agile or even amusing 
in this exercise. It was quite true that we had promised 
independence to the Arabs, especially for Damascus, 
Aleppo, and Homs. It was also true that we had 
bestowed a mandate on the French for this country. 
There was no contradiction, however. Meanwhile, our 
efforts to confer independence on the other Arabs of 
Mesopotamia are going ill. It takes over 80,000 men 
to carry this priceless gift to these liberty-loving tribes, 
and more are going in hot haste. The rebellion against 
mandated independence in the Garden of Eden is spread- 
ing. Four hundred casualties are announced this week : 
three, if not four, trains have been derailed, and the 
Rumeidah garrison was cut off and had to be fed, like 
Elijah by the ravens, from the air. But large reinforce- 
ments are going from India. Who next will reinforce 
India? 
* * * 

Tue so-called Turkish Government, meanwhile, has 
placed its resignation in the Sultan’s hands, rather than 
sign the Treaty. This action is the answer to the note 
in which the Allies informed the Turks that they cannot 
modify the Treaty, and will drive them out of Con- 
stantinople if they persist in their opposition. What 
will happen next? Will the Sultan, a shadowy figure, 
discover some scratch team of minor officials to form a 
Ministry and sign the Treaty? Or will he let himself 
be evicted from the city? It makes little difference, 
and nothing but the convenience of the Sultan in 
choosing a residence is really at stake. The Treaty 
makes an end of Turkish independence (save in Mr. 
Bonar Law’s interpretation of that word), and the only 
national Turkish Government which survives is that of 
Mustapha Kemal in Anatolia. For all practical pur- 


poses, Constantinople, under the control of a British 


Admiral, has become as much a British station as Suez, 
and whatever camouflage of internationalizing the Straits 
there may be, it is likely to remain for all practical 
purposes in our hands, with the Greeks at our elbow 
waiting for the succession. 
* * * 

Tue Russian Government has sent a brilliantly 
pointed reply to Lord Curzon’s ultimatum on Poland. 
It means, we think, that Moscow is ready for peace, but 


_is now, after bowling over one enemy after another, by 


no means disposed to accept dictation. Downing Street 
withheld the text of the Note from the press, as well it 
might, and Mr. George, while calling it “incoherent ”’ 
(which is the last epithet it deserves), also concealed its 
text, and inaccurately summarised its argument. But 
for once the new diplomacy was too much for the old, and 
Thursday’s “Daily Herald’’ was able to repro- 
duce the entire document. It is a masterpiece. 
The British Government is assured that its inter- 
vention is quite unnecessary for the purpose of 
securing peace. If peace was reached directly with 
Esthonia, Lithuania, and Georgia, why not with Poland? 
Then, in a_ series of deadl; paragraphs, the 
Note proceeds to prove to the British Government how 
ill-fitted it is for the work of impartial and neutral 
mediation. Has it not quite recently described itself 
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as a belligerent against the Soviet Government? Did it 
not refuse the plea of Moscow that it would intervene 
before the Polish attack? Did it not support Denikin 
and Koltchak with a view of forwarding British Imperial 
interests? Might it not feel tempted to act in the same 


way at the proposed Conference ? 
“ * * ¥ 


Tuts is the answer which our past record fully 
deserves, but the Allies are not accustomed to such plain 
speaking. If (the Note proceeds) the Poles will 
ask for an armistice, it will be granted at once, 
and, as for the frontier suggested in the British 
Note (a pretty touch this), it seems to 
been drafted under the influence of Russian counter- 
revolutionary Jingoes, for it is unfair to Poland! In 
short, Poland is in this ingenious way informed that she 
will receive better terms from Moscow if she negotiates 
directly than she would get from a conference under 
British direction. The boldness of this public attempt 
to detach Poland from the Allies is amusing enough. As 
for ‘‘ Wrangel’’ and his “ refugees,’”’ the British Govern- 
ment is roundly charged with scheming to make the 
Crimea a permanent “ White” base, and a “ dependency 
of Great Britain.’’ He and his men may have an 
amnesty, if they lay down their arms. 

* * * 


Ir seems that Moscow has taken the measure of the 
situation pretty accurately. Instead of resenting this Note, 
our Government has at least had the common sense to 
tell Poland that she should apply directly to Russia for an 
armistice. None the less measures are being taken to 
provide Poland with munitions for further resistance. 
The German stores, it is said, will be handed over to her. 
But our own impression is that the Polish defeat is now 
a rout, and that the possibility of any effective resistance 
is morally over. 
that the Poles failed. They have evacuated Vilna with- 
out firing a shot, and are now walking back to their 
national frontiers a good deal faster than the Russians 
can advance. But to judge from M. Millerand’s violent 
speech, he intends that the war shall be renewed. He 
offered Wrangel ‘‘ recognition’’ as the legitimate 
Government of Russia, if only he will promise—not to 
pay—but to acknowledge the debts of Tsardom. One 
may safely conclude that Paris will not back the advice 
(or is it an order?) of London to the Poles that they 
should apply for an armistice. She is more likely to 
counterwork it. 

* * * 

Mr. Grorce’s recital of these events in the House 
of Commons was a somewhat depressed performance, and 
in its best passages reflected too obviously on the errors 
of the peace and his share in them. If so much good 
resulted from seeing the Germans and talking things 
over with them, why did the Prime Minister defeat 
Mr. Wilson’s proposal to meet them face to face at 
Versailles?’ Mr. George’s present is always a sermon on 
his past, and now he is trying, as Mr. Sidebotham 
says, to catch lost time by the hair. On. Russia 
his embarrassment was evident. He described 
the Soviet reply to our Note as “‘ incoherent,’’ when in 
fact it is one of the most adroit and crushing retorts in 
the annals of diplomacy. He complained that the 
Russians were trying to interfere with the Polish form 
of Government, which is precisely what he has done, or 
allowed to be done, against the Russians. He threatened 
war by sea and land for these wretched muddlers 
‘* reckless and foolish ’’ he called them—if Poland were 

' wiped out,’’ or attacked ‘‘ in her legitimate territory,”’ 
after failing to steal Russia’s. Is an assurance of British 


support the way to make this irrational people see | 
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It was not from any lack of munitions 
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reason? As Soviet Russia has already promised 
Poland a_ better frontier than “we seem to 
have guaranteed her in some unpublished annexe of the 
Treaty of Versailles, this fresh French madness may 
providentially be spared us. If not, Mr. George may be 
quite sure there will be no lack of action, direct and 
indirect, to stop it. 


” 


* 

THE comments on the final result of the Spa 
Conference, both German and Allied, show a puzzling 
diversity. To our thinking the meeting, like every 
Allied meeting, was primarily a duel between the British 
policy of saving Germany alive, and the French policy 
of ruin and dismemberment. The French are bent 
chiefly on occupying the Ruhr coalfield, and Mr. George 
on preventing them. He has for the moment staved off 
this calamity. But he had to join, no less than twice, in 
threatening it. The threats stand in the protocol, and 
if the Germans fail either in the coal supply or in 
disarmament, the occupation will take place. Thereafter 
the French reckon, through their control of all 
Germany’s coal, on forcing the South to secede. Their 
foothold there increases, and it is significant that a 
French Minister has just been sent to Bavaria. France, 
as M. Millerand puts it, will not recognize “ Prussian 
hegemony’’ in Germany. It has as yet no Court, no 
Foreign Minister, and no right to a foreign policy of its 
own. France will see to it that these omissions are 
rectified. On this reading we think it too soon 
to say whether Mr. George has won. He plays a 
dangerous game, and at least at the early stage of the 
Conference the Germans did their best to thwart him. 
He joined in beckoning Marshal Foch to the Ruhr, but 
he managed to keep him out. Next time? 

* * * 

Ow the other hand, to keep the French out of the 
Ruhr, which they openly threatened to occupy single- 
handed on the Frankfort precedent, Mr. George had to 
yield to them on the main financial issue. This was 
whether the coal, reckoned against the indemnity 
account, should be valued at the world’s market price, 
or the artificial German price, in other words, at about 
£6 per ton or at about 30s. When one is dealing with 
24 million tons per annum, the issue is immense. In 
other words, when the Ruhr miners have worked their 
ten-hour day, and Germany has cut down her industrial 
coal supply to 29 per cent. of the pre-war level, will 
she be paying £144,000,000 per annum towards the 
indemnity, or only £36,000,000? On this issue Mr. 
George was beaten, and was fain to accept as a com- 
promise the addition of five marks to the German price. 
A fantastic arrangement was also made by which for the 
first deliveries the difference between the German price 
and the world price is to be treated as cover for a loan 
to enable Germany to procure food. What can this 
mean? That every time she pays one pound to the 
indemnity, she may borrow three from the Allies? So 
it seems to read. This muddle will doubtless make work 
for the next Conference. Once more Mr. George will 
recur to the question of price. Once more the French 
will threaten to seize the Ruhr. Once more little may 
happen. The Treaty is not scrapped, but neither is it 
enforced. Mr. George manages to stave off actual 
violence and to produce a little goodwill. But equally 
Central Europe goes on starving, and in Vienna two 
die when one is born. 


* * * 
Tae Government’s makeshift railway policy 
has had a_ startling issue. Goods and mineral 
charges were increased some months ago to meet 
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the deficit of last year. Finally, the Ministry of 
Transport announced that as part of a new revision all 
passenger fares would be advanced on August Ist to 
100 per cent. above the pre-war level. The 
immediately ensuing wrath of the holiday-makers and 
the efforts of the Government to wriggle away from it, 
have rather obscured the questions of more permanent 
importance. It was admitted recently that, when 
allowance was made for the cost of the new advance in 
wages, there would be a deficit of £54,500,000 in the 
working of the railways this year. Last week, at a 
meeting of the Advisory Committee it gave a hint that 
the higher passenger fares might begin to work on 
August Ist. On the following day an inspired statement 
suggested that Sir Eric Geddes intended to ask the 
Cabinet to let him start the higher fares on this date. 
* * * 


Str GeorcGeE BEHARRELL, the Director-General of 
Finance at the Ministry of Transport, next stated that 
a revised estimate showed a _ total deficiency of 
£65,400,000 for the sixteen months from March 3lst 
last to July 3lst next year. He explained that as Gov- 
ernment control is to cease on August 15th, 1921, it was 
necessary to wipe out this deficit before the companies 
resumed possession. Otherwise a subsidy would have to be 
paid. When the storm began the Government, as usual, 
gave way, and left out the Bank Holiday. The new 
fares were to begin on August 5th. On Monday, Mr. 
Bonar Law gave the House of Commons to understand 
that this date had actually been decided upon. Finally 
Mr. Arthur Neal announced that no decision had been 
or would be taken until the recommendations of the 
Advisory Committee had been received. This was a 
broad hint to the Committee that the Government would 


be grateful for a life-line. 
* * * 


THE situation is complicated by the fact that if 
revenue is raised to the point at which a sixteen months’ 
deficit is paid off in twelve months, the companies will 
be left in a very favorable position, and nobody believes 
that the Government will be able to carry out Mr. Neal’s 
suggestion that rates and fares will be reduced just before 
the lines are handed back. The muddle raises again the 
whole issue of the Government’s handling of the rail- 
way question. It is notorious that part of last year’s 
deficit was due to the practice of carrying soldiers at 
much less than the ordinary fares—thus placing actual 
war expenditure on the railway users alone. The crux 
of the matter, however, is the refusal of the Govern- 
ment to adopt the unification of the lines and services and 
the standardization of engines, rolling stock, and equip- 
ment. We believe that explicit proposals have been 
submitted by railway experts of great authority, but 
their advice has been rejected. Even so, Sir Eric 
Geddes’s record in the matter of estimated deficits 
inspires no confidence in his present figures. 

* * * 

Tue Lords have lost their new character for 
liberalism by a foolish act of pro-Dyerism, which put the 
Government in a minority of 43 (129 to 86). The division 
was on a vote-catching resolution, which, without 
expressly acquitting the General, censored the 
“conduct’’ of his “case’’ as ‘‘dangerous’’ to the 
“preservation of order in face of rebellion.’’ This 
virtually accepts the legend of Dyer as the savior of 
India, and is therefore well calculated to do the 
maximum of harm to our rule there. His defence was 
inaccurately as well as unwisely conducted. Thus it 
proceeded largely on the assumption that the crowd in 
the Jallianwala Bagh consisted of dangerous rebels, 
armed with “bludgeons.’’ This aceount, though 














favored by the “Spectator’’ and other journals, is 
entirely false, and indeed no one cognisant of the facts 
has ever advanced it. General Dye™ himself could not say 
that ‘“‘ there were any sticks with the people,’’ and the 
majority report of the Hunter Committee says that the 
crowd was “unarmed,’’ though “some of them might 
have been carrying sticks.’ 


* * * 


It is only necessary to add that the Indian reports 
flatly deny that any sticks were carried, and the fact that 
children were present (the report of the Punjab Govern- 
ment admits that two were shot, while the Indian reports 
insist on many child victims) and that the meeting was 
seated listening to the speakers when the firing opened, 
and then fled at once, panic-stricken, sufficiently attests 
its character. Lord Sumner (who may at any moment 
be called on to sit in an Indian appeal case) had also the 
hardihood to say that the minority report of the Hunter 
Committee admitted that there had been “ rebellion”’ 
in the Punjab, apparently on the ground that it argued 
at length that there was no rebellion to put down the 
Government! The ablest and most impressive speech was 
that of Lord Curzon, who described in a sentence what 
General Dyer did. “ Death and destruction having been 
meted out, he marched away, leaving a _ reeking 
shambles.’’ And in answer to the plea that the 1,200 
wounded might have been tended or taken away by their 
relatives, Lord Curzon pointed out that at eight o’clock 
on the same evening curfew came into force, and not a 
soul was allowed in the streets. What more is there 
to say? The “‘ Morning Post ’’ has raised some £13,000 
for General Dyer, which he can only accept by leaving 
the Army. So it is Dyer, not Montagu, who must “‘ go.”’ 

* « * 

WE desire to correct a slight error in our own account 
of the disturbances in the Punjab. It is not accurate 
to say that in no case were the mobs the first to kill. In 
Kasur a crowd beat two soldiers to death, and though 
the soldiers fired first (in self-defence) and wounded one 
of the crowd, they did not kill. The Kasur mob was 
the worst of all; and though the news of the firing at 
Amritsar, and of Mr. Ghandi’s arrest, seems to have 
inflamed it, no blame rests on the soldiers. Its conduct 
is severely condemned in the report of the sub-committee 
of the Congress. 

* * 

A LeapInG article in the “ Times ’’ drew very proper 
attention last week to the foundation at Santa Barbara, 
California, of a “ World Museum of Birds’ Eggs,’’ whose 
object is to collect a complete series of the birds’ eggs of 
the world together with “as many nests and skins as 
are necessary to enable the eggs to tell their own story.”’ 
When the color markings of the eggs do not vary, this 
indulgent Museum will be content with a dozen sets; 
where they do—and a very great number of species do 
so vary—the interests of science will not be content with 
under eighty sets of each. The aim of these pedants is 
to discover the phylogeny of the birds by examining the 
shells, in order to throw “ a flood of light on the whence 
and whither of life itself.’ We grant that this immense 
new stimulus to the acquisitive mania for dead things 
will throw a flood of light on the whither of bird-life— 
the museum cabinet. Undoubtedly, the two principal 
agents which are literally bringing the bird-life of the 
world to an end are the plumes trader and the collector. 
The former depends on abundance for his supplies, the 
latter on rarity, and the latter finishes off what the 
former begins. Each is as insatiable as the other, as 
wealthy and as well-organized. The plumage trade is 
the more vicious, but its fellow the more hypocritical. 
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Politics and Affairs, 


THE REVOLT OF THE CONSUMER. 

THE consumer is a patient beast. During the past few 
years he has borne his growing burden of rising prices 
and deteriorating quality, we will not say with 
equanimity, but without anger. This is partly because 
he has been led to believe that he is impotent, in the 
grip of an inexorable fate. But once let him suspect 
that the fate is not inexorable, and he may cease to be 
impotent. During the war shortages of goods and high 
prices were in the natural order, an inevitable incident 
of war. But after the peace they ceased to be inevitable 
and the tendency was to impute them to some evil human 
agency. And who should be that agency but the 
Government? Once rouse that suspicion and, like fame, 
it gathers force from its own movement. The way in 
which the sins of Governments come home to them has 
an element of almost classic Nemesis. ‘The perpetrators 
of the peace and of the side-wars that daily grow 
out of it, the financiers who swindle the people by 
inflating the currency, think they can escape scot-free 
because of the popular applause or acquiescence in these 
operations. But when they begin to fumble their way 
back to honesty, their dupes turn against them. 

Nothing, for example, is so dangerous to the Govern- 
ment as the agitation on the railroad and the housing 
issues. For here feeling runs upon no party lines, as 
any set of by-elections taken this month would prove. 
A Government can gauge with some accuracy the 
strength of the opposition vote, and on ordinary occa- 
sions can count upon the allegiance of its accustomed 
friends. But upon matters which stir deeply the con- 
sumer and the taxpayer these reckonings no longer hold. 
And yet on railway rates and housing the affronts to 
consumers have been venial in comparison with their 
major delinquencies. For, as to the rise in railway fares. 
it is the folly of selecting such a moment for a return to 
honesty rather than the act of honesty itself that calls 
for blame. Nobody can suppose that a Government is 
called upon to continue subsidizing the travelling public 
indefinitely out of the taxpayers’ pocket. Even the 
proposed increase of fares does not nearly bring the price 
of travelling up to the new level of prices for other goods 
and services. Nor will it suffice to enable the railways 
to pay their way, with the new costs of labor, fuel, and 
materials. 

So, too, with housing. The wrath against 
the Government for permitting landlords to exploit 
the house shortage by raising rents, has very little 
reason in it. During the last few years owners 
of house property have watched other propertied 
men recoup themselves for the high prices of the goods 
they buy by raising the prices of the goods they sell, 
and they have been forcibly prevented from doing like- 
wise. Why! We know the answer to the question, 
and so far as war-time and its necessities are concerned, 
it may be valid. But to urge, in peace time, that house- 
owners should not raise their incomes from rent to com- 
pensate themselves for the higher prices their incomes 
go to buy, is a manifest injustice which recoils upon the 
public by preventing capital and labor from flowing 
into the building trades. Why should the public expect 
to receive a dole from the house-owner in respect of its 
housing? Here, however, the Government has drawn a 
double line of fire. It is condemned, not only for allow- 
ing landlords to put up rents, but for an utter failure 
to fulfil the pledges it had made to make “homes for 





heroes.’ Here the real charge is one of folly. 
The Government can neither afford the money 
nor find the men and materials for fulfilling 
their rash pledge even at a moderately satisfactory pace. 
They ought to have known this. Perhaps they did. 
For they are a Government of plungers and gamblers 
with the money and the lives of their subjects. But 
our point is that the anger of the consumer is directed 
against them not at the time of their misdeeds, but when 
they may be doing their wretched best to fulfil their 
impossible pledges. 

We have dwelt upon these two crucial instances, 
not because they absorb the suspicion .and anger of the 
consumer, but because they are doing most to raise it 
from impotence to action. If the subsidy on bread were 
removed and that vital commodity were thrown at once 
on to its honest price, the tide of exasperation 
against the Government would overwhelm it. Coal 
prices have already contributed their part to this tide. 
Now the actual shortage of foods and materials in the 
world markets is such that next winter will show a 
Government incapable of stopping a further rise in the 
price level. The furnishing of necessary credits to 
Central Europe and the cessation of the blockade will 
balance one another by setting up, the one an increased 
demand for vital commodities, the other an increased 
supply of them, so that no immediate net relief will be 


afforded to our consumers by a return to sanity in . 


foreign policy. 

So blind has our Government shown itself to be, 
that even now it probably discounts heavily the danger 
from the consumer. The psychology of the consumer’s 
power is interesting. Under fairly normal circumstances 
he is at the mercy both of the producer and of the 
Government. For he is ignorant of the causes of his 
trouble, is unorganized, and not vocal. But when the 
trouble rises above a certain level of annoyance and 
touches certain special sentiments or prejudices, it 
improvizes organization and makes itself heard. House 
rent is a case in point. Though this price has not 
risen in most instances nearly as much as other prices, 
the chronic feeling against landlords, and the exercise of 
their powers of distraint and ejectment, make house rent 
a perpetual point of soreness. As to railway service, the 
immaterial character of transport has something to do 
with this failure to realize the legitimacy of a rise of 
price ; the feeling that the railway is a public service, in 
effect, though not in legal ownership, also counts. 
Moreover, while most payments of the poorer classes are 
made in small retail purchases, rent and holiday fares 
have a heavier significance and come home more clearly 
in consciousness. 

These and other considerations have an important 
bearing upon the reality of the consumers’ power. This 
power should receive a great reinforcement from the 
new political status of woman. For the grievance of 
high prices comes home more directly to the housewife 
than te any other class. Nor should it be forgotten that 
among the working classes millions of consumers are 
already organized through their membership of co-oper- 
ative societies. This, if any, is the time for these 
societies to realize their political significance. They 
exist to protect and promote the interests of the con- 
sumer. Hitherto they have kept aloof from politics. 
Now they are called upon to defend themselves, not 
only against the tax gatherer, but against those acts of 
impolicy which raise prices and shorten supplies of the 
necessaries and conveniences of life. 

That consumers, even apart from this machinery, 
can rally for pelitical self-help, was shown in a striking 
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manner at the great Free Trade election of 1906, when 
with almost all the powerful organs of public opinion 
against them, they swept out of existence the party that 
uttered threats against the food of the people. That 
issue of Protection is once more to the front. For 
against the machinations of our Imperialist Protec- 
tionists the menaces of world shortage and towering 
prices have been no sufficient safeguard. Their doles to 
home agriculture and their extended policy of Imperial 
preferences, bring new perils to the consumer. They 
weaken our access to outside markets and reduce the 
total volume of our supplies of foods and materials, while, 
on the other hand, they arouse new foreign animosities 
and squander our resources upon armaments. If, break- 
ing away from party allegiances and prepossessions, the 
body of consumers in this country can be roused by their 
present resentment against special implications of this 
dangerous policy to some wider understanding of that 
policy itself, they will sweep to perdition this Govern- 
ment of bunglers, tricksters, gamblers, and profiteers. 





THE NEW WARS IN THE EAST. 


Ir is astonishing how wise the Allies are for each other. 
Nearly everyone in England deplored the folly of the 
French, when they set their Polish terrier at the Russian 
bear. This faithful and spirited animal has been all but 
destroyed in the adventure, as its forefather was before 
it, when the name of its master was Napoleon. We also 
keep a terrier and we have set it at the Turks. Whether 
our Greek satellite will fare any better, remains to be 
seen. The Poles also did very well at first. For some 
months past, the French have been watching our 
embarrassments in Mesopotamia with moré annoyance 
than sympathy. We had no right, they argued, to keep 
80,000 men in Mesopotamia, when they may be needed 
any day upon the Rhine. Disasters and ruins in various 
tenses and degrees were predicted by the whole press of 
Paris, which generally seems to receive the uncensored 
news of our dangers and reverses much earlier, and in 
a more readable, not to say exciting form, than it wears 
when “released ’’ for consumption in London. 

None the less, here are the French repeating in 
Syria exactly what we are doing in Mesopotamia. They 
too must conquer their mandated area, and the process 
seems to require precisely the same number of troops, 
some 80,000. Bad examples seem to be easier to follow 
than good advice. We in turn can oblige by returning 
the Cassandra prophecies like a shuttlecock across the 
Channel. There are well-worn phrases which will fit 
Syria, Mesopotamia, or even Ireland, and in these days 
of economy the printer might be advised to keep them 
standing in type. Vulgar writers talk about a running 
sore, while more superior persons refer to Napoleon’s 
experiences in Spain. It matters little which style is 
adopted. Neither the vulgar nor the classical manner 
ever stopped a war, but either serves to comfort the 
public at home by the cheerful spectacle of the mis- 
fortunes of its friends. With that sort of consolation 
we must all learn to be content in what is humorously 
called the post-war period. If we are up to our waist 
in the slough, France may soon be up to the neck. 

The ambitions of France in Syria are perhaps a 
little harder to fit into the context of this modern world 
than our own in Mesopotamia. Our original interest 
in that country was strategical, by which we meant that 





an enemy, if he were at once crazy enough to attempt 
the impossible and lucky enough to achieve it, might 
use Bagdad as a road for the invasion of India. Latterly 
it is the oil which has allured us. If one is to believe 
the French, their concern in Syria is more spiritual. 
The name of this country reminds them of the Crusades, 
and for those who may be too anti-clerical to venerate 
St. Louis, there is always Napoleon. If to be rather 
badly defeated on the. Syrian coast constitutes a valid 
claim to a mandate in a future century, we might base 
something on the adventures of Coeur de Lion. At any 
rate, by way of commending French rule to the Moslem 
population, General Gouraud made a speech about the 
Crusades on landing at Beyrout. There may be for 
certain circles more tangible reasons. The country is 
fertile and will grow anything from oranges to tobacco. 
Some more railways will have to be built for the wars of 
the near future, and as the country is mountainous the 
cost will be heavy. That, no doubt, appeals to the con- 
tractor. But on the whole, we imagine that the main 
attraction of Syria is really glory. To some minds it 
might seem glory enough to have defeated the Kaiser’s 
military machine, but Syria has its romance. Was it 
not Disraeli’s Syrian princeling in ‘ Tancred’’ who 
suggested that Queen Victoria might like to quit the 
Thames and join him in founding a Syro-Indian Empire? 
Since Volney first travelled in Syria, and returned to 
tell his countrymen of all the Empires which have 
strewn these sands with their ruins, the desert has 
drawn the French as the candle the moth. 

There are unfortunately complications. To begin 
with there is the Covenant of the League of Nations. 
Does it not declare, with special reference to Turkey, 
that “ the wishes of these communities must be a principal 
consideration in the selection of the Mandatory’’? It 
causes something of a shock to old-fashioned persons to 
find the French marching out with 80,000 men to com- 
pel Prince Feisul to accept France as Mandatory. To 
be sure, primitive peoples must sometimes be taught 
what they ought to wish. The same number of school- 
masters is busily at work, not without casualities, in the 
same pious task in Mesopotamia. There is another 
awkward fact. It happens that as an inducement to 
fight with us against the Caliph of Islam, we promised 
King Hussein “ independence,’’ and even went so far as 
to mention specifically Aleppo, Damascus, and Homs, 
as cities which were to enjoy this independence. Mr. 
Bonar Law has explained that, rightly construed, the 
enjoyment of independence and conquest under mandate 
mean the same thing. For him there is no contradic- 
tion. One can only pity the ignorance of these poor 
Arabs, who are conning the terms of the ultimatum. 
They ought to know that to surrender one’s railways to 
another Power, to accept his currency, and to bow to 
his ‘‘ advice,’’ is what we mean in Europe by “‘ independ- 
ence.” Their ignorance is barely excusable. Have 
they never heard of Egypt or Persia? Did we not 
“recognize’’ the independence of these countries? 
What is good enough for Shah and Khedive ought to 
content a Bedouin prince. Our soldiers may not quite 
have understood it, when they drew up these treaties, 
and supplied Prince Feisul with guns and rifles. A 
rapid course of Hegel ought to be added to the curri- 
culum at Sandhurst. Even a soldier should know how 
to resolve these contradictions in a higher harmony. 
One is surprised that Lord Haldane forgot this detail 
when he created the General Staff. 

The reconquest then of Turkey has begun in earnest, 
and upon at least three fronts. The Greeks are at work 
in Asia Minor, the French in Syria, and we ourselves in 
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Mesopotamia. The worst of this type of war is that 


one never quite knows when it is ended. You occupy 


the railways, only to discover that you have given 


pledges to your enemy, and locomotives by threes and 


fours begin to figure with 400 or so of their entire crews 
and passengers in the casualty lists. That is our 
experience between the rivers. The Greeks and French 
There are moments when one is 
tempted to think that we may all be challenging the 
East somewhat rashly. 


will live and learn. 


So the French said to us: so we 
say to the French: we sing it in time like an operatic 
duet. It was very wrong, they told us, to upset the 
Caliphate, and occupy Constantinople. We now realize 
why they were alarmed. It was because they meant to 
march on Damascus, a much more sacred place. If you 
are going to trample on Islam, is it well to do it all 
together and everywhere at once? The point is arguable. 
The policy may, perhaps, succeed by its sheer audacity. 
But if it fails, then obviously you risk a more or less 
universal Revolt of Islam. To some minds that may 
seem to be as good a way as any other of using up the 
surplus munitions of the Great War. If only the 
Bolsheviks would withdraw from their semi-alliance with 
the Turkish Nationalists and the Afghans, the military 
problem might be manageable. 

But can one be sure that the struggle would proceed 
on classical lines? What should we do, for example, 
if the Indian Moslems, with the Hindoos in sympathy, 
were to take a lesson in Sinn Fein tactics? Ireland 
is a small area, and one can cover it densely with troops. 
That could not be done in India, and it is not every day 
that one can catch a packed crowd unarmed in a walled 
garden. Probably the Indians, in the mass, lack the 
cohesion and the daring for the successful employment 
of such tactics, but it seems something of a gamble. 
Historians will say, we imagine, when they study this 
post-war period, that the discovery of the near approach 
to physical omnipotence which came with the full 
development of the machine gun, the tank, the 
aeroplane, and the gas machine, produced a species of 
intoxication in our rulers. A force, even a Greek force, 
equipped with these things, faces an army of Turks 
which has only rifles with the same assurance which used 
to be felt by English regiments confronted with the 
spears of Dervishes. 

Nemesis may not come to us anywhere East of 
Suez, though we confess that we have presentiments. 
It will come—it begins to come—at home. Three 
thousand engineers in Lincolnshire, who ought to be 
making reapers, binders, and ploughs, were reported 
last week out of work. If this were a sane world they 
would be making these things for Russia—even if we 
had to advance the money. The German food ration is 
one-half the physiological minimum, the Austrian a 
shade less, the Russian (in the towns) we imagine much 
less. Civilization (one uses the old words from force of 
habit) can do anything with machine guns but plough 
with them. For six years we have all made little else. 
Why do we go on playing with Destiny? What will it 
profit us to reconquer Turkey, to vie with St. Louis, to 
sink oil-shafts in Mosul, if meanwhile Europe goes 
hungry, and its fields cease to yield their crops? It is 
precisely because we are locking up our resources in 
arming Poles, Greeks, Gourkas, and Senegalese, that 
there is no work for the plough-makers of Lincoln. If 
Lincoln is idle to-day, the Ukraine will lie fallow 
to-morrow. With forethought and punctuality, with 
capital and science, with gallantry and skill, our rulers 
have done everything that lay in human power to ensure 
that world-famine shall follow world-war. 


THE BEST MONUMENT OF THE WAR. 


, Tuere is a familiar trick of Freudian pathology used to 
| entrap an unwary patient into disclosing the hidden flaw 





of character of which the physician is in search. A 
word is suddenly given out to him, and he is asked to 
supply the mental associations which it suggests. In 
the effort he usually betrays himself. Substitute for the 
Freudian patient his Majesty’s Office of Works and a 
world sickness for an individual one, and you arrive at a 
clue to Sir Frank Baines’s singular idea of a National 
War Memorial. The Office of Works proposed to erect 
at Hyde Park Corner a pylon or gateway 160 feet high, 
in the colossal style of Egyptian architecture. Egyptian 
monumental and sculptural art is, let us hasten to say, 
the greatest in the world. But it happens to illustrate 
two things in particular—Conquest and Slavery. It is 
the commemoration of the crowned and triumphant 
Pharaoh, sitting, cheek by jow! with his god, or surveying 
with calm magnificence the long procession of his cap- 
tives. It is the art of the State slave-workshop, of the 
deformed and overburdened laborer and the crouching 
scribe. The religion it illustrated was for the people 
who could afford to live and die well, and proposed 


to continue the entertainment through eternity. 
But it is still, we suppose, a polite assumption 
that we are Christians and democrats, and that 


when we go to war we only do so for the sake of 
Christianity and democracy. Is it possible, therefore, 
that some inherent flaw in the plan of campaign has come 
to light in the sub-consciousness of the Office of Works, 
and that the spirit of the war (or the peace) which Sir 
Frank Baines would immortalize, finds fit embodiment 
in a Ramesseum at Hyde Park Corner? Well, art springs 
from religion—Egyptian art from the Egyptian religion, 
European art from the religion of Europe. If our faith 
is really that of Cheops and Chephren, by all means let 
us build like Cheops and Chephren, and having raised our 
war memorial as high as the Pyramids or the National 
Debt, leave it to stand with Amiens Cathedral as true 
witnesses of what Western Christianity used to be and 
what it has come to. 

For our part, we would advance an entirely different 
scheme for the commemoration of the war from that 
which Sir Alfred Mond designed for us. We would 
build nothing “ national ’’ at all. The war was at once 
the seed of Nationalism and its grave. Now there is 
nothing left for humanity but to build from a new 
foundation. If the City of Cecrops has been destroyed, 
the City of Zeus, whose stones are the hopes and 
imaginations of men, has hardly been begun. The 
League of Nations may arise to form one quarter of it. 
But essentially the plan of its structure lies with the 
coming generation. Unlike age, youth can forget and 
forgive. It never planned the execrable deed of 1914, 
though it is the victim of its guilt and the innocent heir 
of its expense. From youth’s unburdened memory, 
unless age again contrives to fetter it, can arise 
the conception of a united European society, 
devoted, as our own century might have been, to the 
joint pursuit of the science of life. The moral struggle 
of our times will therefore be to attain this purpose or 
to defeat it. The power of caste and association, the 
teaching of the National churches, and of the National 
schools and colleges, the example and mental habits of 
most fathers and mothers of the directing classes, will all 
be used to make the world-war which was never to 
happen again. The effort will fail, mainly, we 
think, because the government of things is passing into 
other hands. But we can co-operate with the living 
forces, and if there is one thought above all others that 
we would impress on them, it is the necessity of a 
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new culture, before the old revives its dying energies and 
fastens itself afresh on minds struggling to be free. 

A modest proposal to this end has already been 
made by some Dutch Professors, who desire to see their 
universities open to receive students from all countries— 
French, British, Russian, German, Italian, Austrian, 
American. These young men will be encouraged to take 
special courses together, and, in common work and 
residence, to learn by degrees that humanity is all of a 
piece, and that there is no good or wicked nation. When 
once this heresy has been extirpated, we have no 
doubt that the seeds of a great enterprise will 
be sown, and that in time hundreds of preaching and 
travelling friars will be its missioners. We wish it all 
success; and we imagine that our younger and more 
democratic Universities, and even, in time, the older 
foundations, would agree to furnish their full 
quota of students. But we would make a rather 
larger proposition. European learning had its 
early roots in internationalism, and the “nations ’”’ 
of the Universities of Paris and Prague typified 
for the medieval student the true meaning and 
end of culture. War dissipated that great 
source of the intellectual energy of Europe. But again 
a spirit moves on the face of the waters. Geneva is to 
be the future home of the League of Nations. If fhe 
League lives and learns to function as the main political 
organ of Europe, it is sure to attract a great Secretariat 
and a great school of international law. What better 
birthplace could there be for an International 
University? Geneva enjoys one of the noblest as well 
as the most famous physical situations in Europe. She is 
neighbor to many lands, and enemy tonone. She has given 
the world many liberating thoughts as well as some 
fettering ones. Could she make a happier contribu- 
tion to its peace than to re-establish the lost contact 
between the races whose divisions threaten civilization 
itself? And if Switzerland should provide a home for an 
International University, its endowment might well be 
the common care of the belligerents in the war of 1914. 
It will be a late offering, on a desecrated altar; but we 
are convinced that time and the world’s exceeding need 
will hallow it. 








AN INVENTORY AFTER SPA. 
(From a Neutral Correspondent.) 
THe Hacur, WEDNESDAY. 


Tue Spa Conference is over. From its first hour to its 
closing moments it has been so full of exciting crises, 
unforeseen phases, and unexpected turns, that those who 
followed its doings from a distance must have found it 
difficult to catch the trend of the sensational film pro- 
jected upon the screen of their daily paper. Let me, 
therefore, try to summarize the work of Spa and its 
meaning, as a pro-Ally neutral sees them. 

Ostensibly there were six items upon the programme 
of the Conference: disarmament, war criminals, coal, 
reparations, Dantzig, and Teschen. Of these six, four 
can be left out of this discussion. Dantzig and Teschen 
are not of sufficient importance to affect the broad out- 
lines of our picture. The “ war criminals ’’ were scarcely 
of greater moment, and were in any case referred to a 
mixed commission. “ Reparation’’ was sure to prove a 
very thorny subject, to discuss which more time and 
energy would have been necessary than were available 
at Spa; hence this matter was left to a meeting shortly 
to be held at Geneva, where, it is hoped, the atmosphere 
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will be more serene. Thus, by a process of elimination, 
the Conference hinged upon two questions, disarmament 
and coal. 

To interpret the meaning of Spa correctly we must 
consider these questions less as independent and self- 
contained entities than as symbols, or if you will as 
tests. In respect of both the Allies asserted that the 
Germans had broken faith, that they disregarded the 
Treaty provisions which governed them. Presumably 
they had the intention of testing the cohesion and firm- 
ness of the victors, amongst whom, they knew, much had 
changed. The Germans asserted, besides, that the 
Treaty provisions as regards disarmament and coal were 
incapable of fulfilment; they were impossible, immoral, 
and had only been agreed upon by them under pressure, 
at the point of the sword. 

It is manifest that at most only one of these views 
can be correct. Whichversion must we accept! Personally, 
I believe that, with certain unimportant reservations, the 
Allied view was the correct one, and that Germany tried 
to wriggle out of its obligations. Whether she is to be 
blamed for this or not is a secondary question ; probably 
any other defeated nation, put into her place, would 
have acted the same way as she. Germany saw America 
dissociate itself from its Allies ; observed growing tension 
between England and France, and the increasing gravity 
of difficult problems within the British Empire. She 
noted the change in the mentality of Italy, the collapse 
of Poland, the consolidation of Lenin’s position and 
power. She was irritated by France’s attitude. And 
under these circumstances she decided to see how far she 
could go with the Allies, all the more because she knew 
perfectly well that the Treaty means, to her, economic 
servitude for a great many years. 

That was the crux of the post-war situation ; and we 
may safely confine ourselves here to these main elements. 
The rifles and even the coal really do not matter much 
as things in themselves, though I may as well state my 
conviction that an army of 100,000 men, plus police, are 
sufficient to maintain law and order in Germany, and 
that Germany can really furnish 2,000,000 tons of coal 
a month without going to pieces economically. Of 
course, the less coal she delivers the better for her, the 
more rapidly she will recover ; but the Allies do not wish 
recovery to come too quickly, and I believe they are 
right in this. Full economic recovery should not precede 
the disappearance of the military spirit; and this dis- 
appearance will take time. Junkerdom is not by any 
means dead yet; it is merely dormant, and biding its 
time. 

The problem of the Allies at Spa was to adjust the 
original peace conditions, first to political and economic 
practicability, and next to their own specific interests 
and those of the world at large. There was not, and 


“there could not be, any sentiment in the matter ; there 


could not in practice be any question of letting bygones 
be bygones, of being lenient to a repentant sinner, or 
magnanimous to a defeated foe. There could only be 
question, first, of preventing Prussianism and all that it 
implies from ever rising again, and, second, of extract- 
ing from Germany, as compensation, the last farthing 
compatible with a decent though frugal standard of 
living, compatible also with the interest which the Allies 
themselves have in Germany either as a market or as an 
exporter. These are hard facts, hard in more than one 
sense; all inclination towards liberalism, all humane 
impulses towards leniency, will not alter them. 

Whilst it is easy enough to enunciate this guiding 
principle it was very difficult to translate this maxim 
into workable detail. The Treaty of Versailles failed 
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to do this, for a variety of reasons. The most potent 
forces, still blinded by hate and rage, worked for a 
‘“ Carthaginian ’’ peace: and no one among the Allies, 
even if he had the inclination, had the information and 
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the knowledge needed to find the happy mean. Thuswegot | 


a bad Treaty. But since then war passions have abated, 
thorough information has been collected by the Allies, 
and cool reason has returned to the majority of them. 
It was seen that many Treaty provisions were unwork- 
able, and why; it was realized that the Treaty needed 
revision. And, not to mince matters, that was the 
reason why the Spa Conference was called. In a 
measure it was a dangerous undertaking. 
were none too unanimous, and the Germans would 
gladly have widened the breach between them, to their 
own advantage. They tried to, even at Spa. But the 
common danger, common sense, and common interests 
begat solidarity. It was indeed necessary to give an 
inch; but it was still more necessary to prevent an ell 
being taken. The Germans, in short, had to be con- 
vinced of it that the Allies would let them live if they 
on their part played the game; but at the same time it 
was necessary to impress them with the fact that they 
have been defeated in a war of their own making, and 
that they are expected, and if necessary will be forced, 
to make good the injury they have done, as far as such 
is compatible with a treatment that will be humane, but 
not more. And, finally, they had to be convinced that, 
once they have accepted this moral basis, this guiding 
principle of the peace, once they really live up to it in 
good faith, and accept the inevitable translation of the 
principle into economic terms, the war will really be at 
an end, and the mentality of peace return. 

We are entitled to say that all these objects were 
attained at Spa. It was no easy task, and it required 
patience, firmness, adroitness, and geod sense to achieve 
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dreams or ambitions, had to be counted with. And I 
must here in fairness say that the French made the 
necessary sacrifices in a splendid spirit. They renounced 
at Spa many things which they cherish, or regard as 
vital or desirable, and they did this to save a difficult 
situation. They were brought to this renunciation 
partly by their sense of responsibility, and partly by 
the skill and the gift for compromise of the British 
Premier, who had enlisted, from the outset, the support 
of Belgium and Italy. And similarly Mr. Lloyd George, 
once he had come to private talks with Herr Simon, 
induced the Germans to accept the situation, to bow to 
what they must have seen was the inevitable, to disarm, 
and to deliver more coal. In the end all parties were 
really satisfied. The Germans have obtained reduction 
of the Treaty figure for coal deliveries by over one- 
third ; they will receive a better price for this fuel than 
the Treaty stipulated, and they will be fed. They 
begin to hope once more for a new economic dawn, 
especially since there is some prospect of their retaining 
Upper Silesia. The French see Germany reduced to 
military insignificance, have their Ruhr cudgel, and 
obtain practically all the coal they need. Italy, like 
Belgium, will also receive a fair quantity of coal, and 
Count Sforza has discussed trade with Herr Simon. 
Great Britain does not reap any direct benefits, and 
was not out for these, but has paved the way for its 
manufactures and capital to Germany; and Belgium 
knows that its great port of Antwerp will ultimately 
regain its indispensable German hinterland, whilst 
satisfactory arrangements regarding its holding of 
44 milliard marks are hinted at. But, more important 
than all this, the war ghost has at last been laid. There 
can be real peace now in Western Europe; and that this 
has been made possible at Spa, justifies this Conference, 
and proves its success. 
S. F. van Oss. 
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COMMUNISM AND THE 


Berrore I went to Russia, I imagined that I was going 
to see an interesting experiment in a new form of repre- 
sentative government. Everyone who is interested in 
Bolshevism knows the series of elections, from the village 
meeting to the All-Russian Soviet, by which the people’s 
commissaries are supposed to derive their power. We 
were told that, by the recall, the occupational consti- 
tuencies, and so on, a new and far more perfect machinery 
had been devised for ascertaining and registering the 
popular will. One of the things we hoped to study was 
the question whether the Soviet system is really superior 
to Parliamentarism in this respect 

We were not able to make any such study, because 
the Soviet system is moribund. No conceivable system of 
free election would give majorities to the Communists, 
either in town or country. Various methods are there- 
fore adopted for giving the victory to Government candi- 
dates. In the first place, the voting is by show of hands, 
so that all who vote against the Government are marked 
men. In the second place, no candidate who is not a 
Communist can have any printing done, the printing 
works being all in the hands of the State. In the third 
place, he cannot address any meetings, because the halls 
all belong to the State. The whole of the press is, of 
course, official; no independent daily is permitted. In 
spite of all these obstacles, the Mensheviks have succeeded 
in winning about 40 seats out of 1,500 on the Moscow 


SOVIET CONSTITUTION. 
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Soviet, by being known in certain large factories where 
the electoral campaign could be conducted by word of 
mouth. 

But although the Moscow Soviet is nominally sove- 
reign in Moscow, it is really only a body of electors who 
choose the executive committee of forty, out of which, 
in turn, is chosen the Presidium, consisting of nine men 
who meet daily, and have all the power. The Moscow 
Soviet, as a whole, is supposed to meet once a week, but 
did not meet while we were in Moscow. The Presidium, 
on the contrary, meets daily. Of course, it is easy for 
the Government to exercise pressure over the election 
of the executive committee, and again over the election of 
the Presidium. It must be remembered that effective 
protest is impossible, owing to the absolutely complete 
suppression of free speech and free Press. The result is 
that the Presidium of the Moscow Soviet consists only 
of orthodox communists. 

Kamenev, the President of the Moscow Soviet, in- 
formed us that the recall is very frequently employed ; he 
said that in Moscow there are, on an average, thirty 
recalls a month. I asked him what were the principal 
reasons for the recall, and he mentioned four: drinking, 
going to the front (and being, therefore, incapable of 
performing the duties), change of politics on the part of 
the electors, and failure to make a report to the electors 
ouce a fortnight, which all members of the Soviet are 
expected todo. From what I saw of Russians, I should 
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judge that almost all would be guilty in this last respect. 
It is evident that the recall affords opportunities for 
governmental pressure, but I had no chance of finding 
out whether it is used for this purpose. 

In country districts, the method employed is some- 
what different. It is impossible to secure that the village 
Soviet shall consist of Communists, because, as a rule, at 
any rate in the villages I saw, there are no Communists. 
But when I asked in the villages how they were repre 
sented on the Volost (the next larger area) or the 
Gubernia (the area next above the Volost), I was met 
always with the reply that. they were not represented at 
all. I could not verify this, and it is probably an over- 
statement, but all concurred in the assertion that if they 
elected a non-Communist representative he could not 
obtain a pass on the railway and, therefore, could not 
attend the Volost or Gubernia Soviet. I saw a meeting 
of the Gubernia Soviet of Saratov. The representation 
is so arranged that the town workers have an enormous 
preponderance over the surrounding peasants; but even 
allowing for this, the proportion of peasants seemed 
astonishingly small for the centre of a very important 
agricultural area. 

The All-Russian Soviet, which is constitutionally 
the supreme body, to which the People’s Commissaries 
are responsible, meets seldom, and has become in- 
creasingly formal. Its sole function at present, so far as 
I could discover, is to ratify, without discussion, previous 
decisions of the Communist party on matters (especially 
concerning foreign policy) upon which the constitution 
requires its decision. 

All real power is in the hands of the Communist 
party, who number about 600,000 in a population of 
about 120 millions. I never came across a communist by 
chance: the people whom I met in the streets or in the 
villages, when I could get into conversation with them, 
almost invariably said they were of no party. The only 


other answer I ever had was from some of the peasants, : 


who openly stated that they were Tsarists. It must be 
said that the peasants’ reasons for disliking the 
Bolsheviks are very inadequate. It is said—and all I 
saw confirmed the assertion—that the peasants are better 
off than they ever were before. I saw no one—man, 
woman, or child—who looked underfed in the villages. 
The big landowners are dispossessed, and the peasants 
have profited. But the towns and the army still need 
nourishing, and the Government has nothing to give the 
peasants in return for food except paper, which the 
peasants resent having to take. It is a singular fact that 
Tsarist roubles are worth ten times as much as Soviet 
roubles, and are much commoner in the country. 
Although they are illegal, pocket books full of them are 
openly displayed in the market places. I do not think it 
should be inferred that the peasants expect a Tsarist 


restoration: they are merely actuated by custom and. 


dislike of novelty. They have never heard of the 
blockade; many hardly know that there is a war with 
Poland: consequently they cannot understand why the 
Government is unable to give them the clothes and agri- 
‘cultural implements that they need. Having got their 
land, and being ignorant of affairs outside their own 
neighborhood, they wish their own village to be indepen- 
dent, and would resent the demands of any Government 
whatever. 

Within the Communist party there are, of course, 
as always in a bureaucracy, different factions, though 
hitherto the external pressure has prevented disunion. 
It seemed to me that the personnel of the bureaucracy 
could be divided into three classes. There are first the 
old revolutionists, tested by years of persecution. These 








men have most of the highest posts. Prison and exile 
have made them tough and fanatical and rather out of 
touch with their own country. They are honest men, 
with a profound belief that Communism will regenerate 
the world. They think themselves utterly free from 
sentiment, but, in fact, they are sentimental about 
Communism and about the régime that they are creating ; 
they cannot face the fact that what they are creating is 
not Communism, and that Communism is anathema to 
the peasant, who wants his own land and nothing else. 
They are pitiless in punishing corruption or drunkenness 
when they find either among officials; but they have 
built up a system in which the temptations to petty cor- 
ruption are tremendous, and their own materialistic 
theory should persuade them that under such a system 
corruption must be rampant. 

The second class in the bureaucracy, among whom 
are to be found most of the men occupying political posts 
just below the top, consists of young arrivistes, mostly 
Jews, who are enthusiastic Bolsheviks because of the 
material success of Bolshevism. It is these men who 
make the régime so odious in many ways. With them 
must be reckoned the army of policemen, spies and secret 
agents, largely inherited from tke Tsarist times, who 
make their profit out of the fact that no one can live 
except by breaking the law. This aspect of Bolshevism 
is exemplified by the Extraordinary Commission, a body 
practically independent of the Government, possessing its 
own regiments, who are better fed than the Red Army. 
This body has the power of imprisoning any man or 
woman without trial on such charges as speculation or 
counter-revolutionary activity. It has shot thousands 
without trial, and though now it has nominally lost the 
power of inflicting the death penalty, it is by no means 
certain that it has altogether lost it in fact. It has spies 
everywhere, and ordinary mortals live in terror of it. 

The third class in the bureaucracy consists of men 
who are not ardent Communists, who have rallied to the 
Government since it has proved itself stable, and who 
work for it either out of patriotism or because they enjoy 
the opportunity of developing their ideas freely without 
the obstacle of traditional institutions. Among this 
class are to be found men of the type of the successful 
business man, men with the same sort of ability as is 
found in the American self-made Trust magnate, but 
working for success and power, not for money. There is 
no doubt that the Bolsheviks are successfully solving the 
problem of enlisting this kind of ability in the public 
service, without permitting it to amass wealth as it does 
in capitalist communities. This is perhaps their greatest 
success so far, outside the domain of war. It makes it 
possible to suppose that, if Russia is allowed to have 
peace, an amazing industrial development may take 
place, making Russia a rival of the United States. The 
Bolsheviks are industrialists in all their aims; they love 
everything in modern industry except the excessive 
rewards of the capitalists. And the harsh discipline to 
which they are subjecting the workers is calculated, if 
anything can, to give them the habits of industry and 
honesty which have hitherto been lacking, and the lack 
of which alone prevents Russia from being one of the 


foremost industrial countries. Berrrann Russe. 


Note.—Inadvertently the last sentence of my article 
last week gave an impression which I did not intend, 
namely that the Soviet Government is indifferent or 
hostile to art. This is not the case; it is more friendly 
to art than our own Government. What I meant to 
suggest was that the mental atmosphere is one in which 
it is difficult for art to flourish, but I did not mean that 
artists are ill-treated. 
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A Hondon Biarp. 
Lonpon, Fripay. 
Evrope lays her half-gifts on the altar, and always 
some blast from an offended Power bears them away. 
Spa seemed to achieve something, in promise and in 
performance. Germany laid aside her bluff; and the 
Allies abated their haughty sie volo. But with the rout 
of the Poles and the new Asiatic wars most of the trouble 
returns. Trust is a plant which refuses to flower in this 
soil. Even the relationships between friends are mined, 
like the trenches on the Somme, with a network of 
underground paths. We accuse the French of anti- 
British mining in the Ukraine, in Warsaw, and in 
Belgium, and we bring much the same charge against 
Italy. The French retort on our sapping at Mosul and 
Constantinople. Necessarily these jars weaken the 
Allied front towards Germany. A political friend just 
arrived from a German tour assures me that French 
action is purely political, that France means to remain 
permanently in the occupied area, and will take the first 
excuse to press on beyond Frankfort, and to engineer, 
through Bavaria, the break-up of the German Republic. 
Another—a neutral observer—came back from Spa with 
a modified sympathy for the French and a strong 
disbelief in German good faith. 


REaLty it is the instability in Eastern Europe which 
gives the key to the unrest of the countries to the West. 
Just as it was Europe’s mistake about Revolutionary 
France which made the Napoleonic wars, so the Allies’ 
grand error over Revolutionary Russia denies to them 
Who can now say what this 
extraordinary Power desires? We assumed that while 
Mr. Churchill was bolstering his Koltchaks and 
Denikins, the revolutionary directorate were idle. We 
know better to-day. Probably the Bolshevist Foreign 
Office unites with the moderates of the party—no incon- 
siderable force—in desiring a good peace with Western 
Europe. But we are in 1920, not in 1917. Precisely 
how far the Bolshevist arrangement with Enver and 
Mustapha Kamel has gone it might be difficult to say. 
Probably there have been gold and assurances. They 
usually go together. But we may conclude that the 
Bolshevists have answered one scheme of disruption with 
another, and have made our task in Mesopotamia and 
Persia, to say nothing of Palestine and Egypt, none the 
easier. 


the peace they seek. 


THERE is another power which the Bolshevists 
wield. They know a good number of the shady secrets 
of diplomatic Europe. Part of their loot from Tsardom, 
and from the little Tsardoms the Allies have tried to 
set up when the mightier Dagon fell, consisted of the 
Secret Treaties and the arrangements with the guerilla 
leaders in the little wars or the great. Some of these 
secrets have been revealed; others are held back. For 
the first time in modern history, a great unsettling 
propaganda fills the air, while simultaneously the dirty 
waters of the old diplomacy are stirred, and made to 
yield their refuse. The lightest observer must mark 
how distracting the revelation has been. Had the pre- 


war world been honestly handled, its successor might 
have borne the visitation of this diable boiteur from the 
Kremlin with comparative calm. 
condition to sustain a fresh moral shock. 


But it is in no 
Within two 
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years, not merely the students of memoirs and blue books 
but anyone who can read in Europe, and kas a tincture 
of politics, has been able to learn more of the way in 
which he has been governed than his fathers knew during 
the whole century that preceded them. No wonder 
democracy hankers after a less sophisticated rule. 


M. Mireranp describes the Russian Note as 
“impertinent,’’ and Mr. George says it is “ incoherent.” 
It seems to me as logical a document and as cutting a 
criticism of policy as I have ever read, and to be in quite 
the best style of the late Lord Salisbury. It convicts Lord 
Curzon of a gross blunder of fact, in his ignorance of 
the Treaty with Lithuania; of an equally gross blunder 
of form, in approaching as a neutral ‘‘ mediator” a 
Power with which we are in a “ state of armistice ’’ (i.¢., 
of suspended war) ; of a third blunder of tactics in trying 
to make terms for Wrangel under cover of a peace for 
Poland; and of a fourth blunder of policy in taking 
Poland for our hammer against Bolshevism, and begging 
her off now that she has become its anvil. No wonder 
Mr. George wished to keep such a document dark, for 
it is a blow in the face which may well make its recipient 
wince. The London Conference is refused ; and as a final 
touch of irony our Minister is told that, ‘‘ under the 
pressure of Russian counter-revolutionary elements,’’ he 
has proposed a worse frontier for Poland than Soviet 
Russia is ready to concede her. In a word, this scarifying 
despatch is much the best piece of writing and argu- 
mentation that the war has produced. I should like 
to know the Foreign Office that would not be delighted 
to receive the writer and pay him a super-price for his 
services. 





Waite our police sack Irish towns, the Irish retort 
by reducing our more normal forms of law-making to 
desuetude and decay. I have before me a report of 
the administration of our justice in twenty-three Irish 
counties. It applies to Assizes, Quarter Sessions, and 
Petty Sessions. In most of them the record is of no 
cases, or of none worth mentioning. At a number of 
Assizes the Court opened and closed with a speech by 
the Judge on lawlessness in Ireland. Yet, apart from 
politics, Ireland is more law-abiding than usual, for her 
own jurisdiction has been directed to many anti-social 
habits, and has largely suppressed them. Now, however, 
we are beginning to put down the Irish law-keepers. One 
gentleman has himself been sentenced for sentencing 
burglars, and others have been warned not to cut down 
the opening hours of public-houses. Thus proceeds the 
quaint and bitter comedy of Irish Government. 


My Irish correspondent writes :— 


‘“The shooting of Colonel Smyth has ended the 
demand for a public inquiry into the facts of his speech 
at Listowel. Such an inquiry would have averted the 
tragedy. The case for it was established by the con- 
stables’ statement made immediately after the events 
it purports to narrate. Such statements made from the 
‘mental notes’ of a single constable have ordinarily 
been grounds for conviction. My. Barton is at present 
serving a sentence of three years’ penal servitude for 
speech of which the proof is such a mental note. If a 
policeman’s mental note provides sufficient grounds for 
such a conviction, there was a clear case for inquiry 
when the group of Listowel constables joined against 
their own interest in making a statement of such 
unusual gravity. But the Government thinks differ- 
ently. Meantime, its steady refusal to take quick 
disciplinary action must promote disorder amongst its 
own forces. Stories have flowed in this week of attacks 
by the military and police upon the civil population, 
attacks sometimes provoked, sometimes not, but always 
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disorderly and illegal. Soldiers riding through the 
country in lorries and armored cars fire indiscrimin- 
ately by night and day into houses and upon people; 
men are taken from their houses and whipped ; in Cork 
the police attack the tramway employees on their 
cars ; in Tuam on Tuesday morning the police, accord- 
ing to the Dublin Castle report, ‘get out of hand,’ 
burn the Town Hall, fire into houses, burn and loot 
business premises, to the estimated value of £100,000. 
These are the forces which Sir Hamar Greenwood 
assured English opinion are maintained in Ireland 
‘to protect Ireland and the Irish.’ ”’ 


Tae first instalment of Mrs. Asquith’s autobiography 
entertains me very well, as I imagine the rest of the 
world will conclude, at least that part of the world which 
likes the frankly revealing memoir. Indeed, we are 
such a desperately shy lot that anyone who unlocks the 
key of the heart and can show us something more than 
the snapshots of the vulgarian press exhibit, comes 
as a boon and a blessing to men. Mrs. Asquith has 
lived her life in society, known most of its heroes and 
humbugs and fribbles (including those who belonged 
to all three classes at once), and given the 
world a share of her immense enjoyment of the show. 
That is quite a legitimate, and even a literary enterprise, 
of which, as there is only one Mrs. Asquith, and not a 
thousand, we are unlikely to have a surfeit. I shall not 
expect to see anything in the book quite as good as her 
picture of (the old) General Booth, which isa gem. The 
Gladstone relationship was affectionate and extremely 
graceful on the G. O. M.’s part, and if Mr. Balfour’s 
Protean shape is also caught and fixed, Mrs. Asquith 
will have done very well. 


Durine the visit of the Labor Deputation to Russia, 
one of its members had a visit from three Russian pro- 
fessors, whose appearance reminded him a little of the 
shaggier “ projectors’’ of the laboratory of Lagado. 
They proved to be charming people, deeply interested in 
their work with classes of Russian workmen, whom 
they described as extremely intelligent. They had only 
one grievance. An interdict had been laid on all but 
the teaching of “ Marxian esthetics.” 


Ho.ipay Moops :— 

A friend asked one of the leaders of Hungarian 
Communism whether there had beeu a great deal of 
corruption in its rule. “The first Communist was 
crucified between two thieves,’’ was the smiling reply. 

Our pseudo-democratic journalism is much given to 
fawning and flattering; yet some of our greatest 
journalists were the most scurrilous. 

You envy another’s gift? 
he is envying yours. 

Literature is looking up. It is a long stride from 
Milton’s £5 for ‘‘ Paradise Lost’’ to Mrs. Asquith’s 
£13,500 for her memoirs, and Mr. Churchill’s £1,000 
for a couple of articles. Is that a price of luxury and 
sensation? Not altogether. A modest forturie has 
rewarded most modern writers of merit. Witness 
Hardy, Lord Morley, Shaw, Wells, and Bennett. 

Only when journalism again acquires a philosophy 
of life, and, like the Encyclopedists, sets out sword in 
hand to realise it, will it become a power. 

No man writes well till he has ceased to work on his 
subject and begun to be at play with it. 


A WavyFARER. 


| 


Rest content; be sure 





Lite and Letters. 


A SCHEME FOR A SOCIAL COMMONWEALTH.* 


Ir has been said of the present Prime Minister by his 
predecessor that no man in Europe is so fertile in ° 
expedients. Mr. and Mrs. Webb, with far greater 
resources of education, knowledge, and scientific method, 
have the same faculty. Their task is not so much to find 
ideas for their age, as to take ideas that are in the air, to 
sort them out, and give them form and machinery. Their 
new book is an admirable example of their power and 
versatility in sifting, analysing, and clothing the 
principles and formulas of the time. It could not have 
been written ten years ago because some of the most 
important parts of the constitution they have framed 
in it are designed to give effect to ideas that had at that 
time made no impression on the public mind. Those 
ideas are the contributions of Guild Socialism, and this 
book is perhaps the most striking acknowledgment that 
has been made of the influence of the work done by the 
writers of that school and in particular by Mr. Cole, ite 
most original thinker. 

Reformers of all schools are coming to agree upon 
two conclusions. The first that there is something 
radically wrong with our industrial system; the second 
that the development of our political system has pro- 
ceeded during the last few years on lines that have made 
the State the kind of menace to personal freedom that it 
has long been on the Continent. We talk of ourselves 
as a democracy, but what characteristics of democracy 
are to be found in the atmosphere and method of our 
public life? Critics like the Dean of St. Paul’s say 
that democracy is on its trial, but it is truer to 
say that it is untried. Look at the House of 
Commons; look at the influences that determine 
policy ; look at the state of our chief industries ; look at 
the press. Where is there the active participation or 
even the passive consent of the men and women most 
affected? “It is abundantly clear,’’ say Mr. and Mrs. 
Webb, with justice, “ that what is wrong with the world 
to-day is not too much Democracy but too little, not too 
many thoroughly democratic institutions, but too few. 
Alike for the primitive and for the more modern 
forms of society, we need the willing co-operation and 
the universal consciousness of consent brought about by 
the participation of all the citizens in the decisions to 
which they have necessarily all to submit, and in the 
execution of which the whole community has to take 
part.’’ In the first part of their book Mr. and Mrs. 
Webb survey from this point of view our existing insti- 
tutions, to show where they fail and where they promise, 
under altered conditions or in a new complex of forces, 
to serve some useful and significant purpose. They 
have at least as little difficulty in demolishing the claims 
of the existing order as Mr. Hartley Walters finds in 
demolishing the arguments for change which he puts in 
the mouth of his opponents. 

We are living ab present under a system which 
leaves far too little room for initiative or choice or 
self-expression to the mass of people engaged in 
production, under a Parliamentary system which is 
becoming less powerful for good than for evil. 
All reformers are looking to a reconstruction of the 
industrial system in which other motives than the love 
of gain and fear of famine will be given recognition. 
The Miners’ Bill is an example of the spirit in which 
democratic reformers seek to substitute the professional 





*“A Constitution for the Socialist Commonwealth of Great 
Britain.” By Sidney and Beatrice Webb, (Longmans, 12s. 6d, net.) 
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for the commercial spirit in the organization of 
industry. In place of the present scramble of private 
enterprise we should see, if this idea were carried out, 
the gradual construction of a number of guilds in which 


different industries and different professions would be 


organized. This transformation raises, of course, all 
kinds of questions. What about new vocations and new 
methods? How will vocations be marked off from each 


other? How will they be recruited? How will migra- 
tion from one to the other be arranged? How will pay 
be determined? These questions are discussed in 
chapter VI. They are among the most difficult 
problems in the reconstruction of this new society. Mr. 
and Mrs. Webb’s examination and suggested solutions 
will be studied with interest, even if they do not in all 
cases seem quite convincing. 

But the most interesting, and may be the 
most doubtful, feature of the book is the pro- 
posal to split up Parliament into two bodies. Re- 
formers regard the monster political State as the 
enemy. We have travelled some distance from 
the earlier traditions cf modern Socialism, and to-day 
the Socialist brings against the existing State all the 
complaints that critics of Socialism used to bring against 
the Socialist theory. It is the modern State that pro- 
hibits freedom, variety, initiative, choice; it is the 
Socialist who calls for institutions more elastic, more 
flexible, more various. Mr. Cole urged that the political 
State which now claims to be everything was in truth 
only one aspect of a society and that it should be kept 
within rigid bounds; it should work side by side with 
an industrial State, representing the democratic associa- 
tions of the workers in the various industries. In his 
latest book he developed the argument that one man can 
represent another for a particular purpose, but that he 
cannot represent him for all purposes. A Parliament 
elected on the present plan is therefore unrepresentative. 
Mr. and Mrs. Webb go part of the way with this view. 
They agree that the essentially political functions of 
government should be concentrated and isolated, and 
they propose to set up a Social Parliament alongside the 
Political Parliament. But this Social Parliament 
should also be directly elected. They argue that there 
is no reason to suppose that a Parliament representing 
associations of workers would be an effective body, and 
they point to the Trade Union Congress as an example 
of the weakness due to vocational representation. 

They propose, therefore, to set up a Social Parlia- 
ment elected directly, to which would be assigned “ the 
function of exercising whatever national control may be 
required from time to time over the nation’s social and 
economic activities.’ This means that this Parliament 
would look after finance, health, education, land, 
housing, transport, communications, and of course all 
industrial questions. This Parliament would not have a 
Cabinet like the Political Parliament; it would work 
like the London County Council by standing committees 
with chairmen, who would not necessarily agree with 
each other. The two assemblies would be distinct, but 
they would often have to work together by means of 
joint committees or conferences. A critical case would 
arise over the Budget. The Political Parliament would 
decide what total expenditure it thought necessary for 
the services under its supervision and present this to the 
Social Parliament. If the Social Parliament thought it 
excessive, it could object to the demand. If after con- 
ferences no agreement was reached, the issue might be 
put to a joint session of the two Parliaments. Here, of 
course, critics will point out that the power of the purse 
is given to one body, and the responsibility for keeping 
or dismissing the Government of the day to the other. 





Mr. and Mrs. Webb admit the difficulty, but they think 
the alternative is something worse. ‘‘ There is only one 
way to escape this difficulty, and that is to vest all 
authority in a single national executive. Such an 
alternative we reject, not only because of the danger to 
liberty that it may involve, and not merely because of 
the excessive burden of business by which members and 
Ministers would be overwhelmed; but because, as we 
have endeavored to show, no one elected assembly can 
possibly express the general will of the inhabitants on 
all subjects whatsoever.’’ In other words, Mr. and Mrs. 
Webb, adopting the view of Mr. Cole and Mr. 
Tawney that the secret of decentralization is to be found 
in breaking up Parliament on the lines of function, 
suggest this scheme as a more hopeful solution than any 
to found on the lines of devolution. 

Mr. and Mrs. Webb claim for their proposal to 
divide functions and powers between two co-ordinate 
Parliaments that it gets over a serious objection that is 
often urged against nationalization. What, we are asked, 
will happen under nationalization if miners or railway- 
men strike? Their employer is responsible for order, 
but when “a Government, controlling a standing army, 
sets to work, in its capacity of employer, to break a 
national strike among its own employees, the process is 
perilously apt to take on the character of the suppres- 
sion of a rebellion.’’ This isa serious, if not a fatal, objec- 
tion. Mr. and Mrs. Webb’s answer is that by making one 
authority responsible for order and another for the con- 
trol of these services, you put the authority that runs 
the railways or mines in the position of a loca] authority. 
“Under the constitution proposed, the Minister of 
Justice and the Minister of Defence would have no more 
connection with the policy of those responsible for the 
administration or the control of the nation’s industries 
and services than the Home Secretary or the Secretary 
of State for War has at present for the policy adopted 
by the Town Council of Manchester or the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society.’’ It seems to us that all such bodies 
should be built up from below, through smaller local 
bodies, rather than from above. 

Here we must close our glance at the main 
features of a scheme which is discussed and treated in 
all the detail that we associate with the wide experience 
and remarkable ingenuity of the writers. Mr. and Mrs. 
Webb have added another to the great services they have 
rendered not only to Socialism and the Labor Party but 
to political science. Their incomparable skill in sifting 
ideas, in constructing forms and methods, in presenting 
a graphic survey of the essential elements of an immense 
problem, has never been used to greater advantage. 





THE DESPAIR OF THE MIDDLE CLASS. 
TE expectation to-day of a revolution, “if things go on 
like this,’’ is very like a man who has been wakened by 
Gabriel’s trumpet, humorously surmizing that one of 
these days he will wake to such a sound, and then trying 
to go to sleep again. For revolution is like geological 


.change. When one keeps pace with the movement it is 


not noticed; only its sudden and brief acceleration by 
a shock of earthquake draws our attention to the fact 
that things are going faster than usual. What we are 
expecting is an earthquake. It may not come. If it does 
come, it will merely speed-up the work of those forces 
which already have transformed the structure of society. 
Outwardly, society may look much as it did before 1914. 
Actually it is what may be called a pseudomorph. The 
form is the same ; but its composition and structure have 
been replaced by other elements. Any thoughtful 
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middle-class householder who is studying affairs, knows, 
glancing round his London suburb, that though 
it looks much as ever, it is profoundly different. It may 
look as it did before the war, but it is as altered in 
nature as was the Somme after the battles; like the 
battleground, it now needs rebuilding on other and 
better lines. The desperation of his neighbors to ignore 
the change and try and make things go, because they 
do not like to admit there is a change, can end only in 
despair. 

And, in fact, despair has already settled over middle 
class folk. They wished to believe that the end of the 
war would bring them back to where they left their 
affairs in that fateful July. They are only now reluc- 
tantly recognizing that the end of the war was but the 
fall of the curtain on the first act of the European 
revolution ; and that they must pick up their cue, for they 
have a part to play in it. Hard times are teaching them. 
When professionals, who have stinted themselves to send 
their children to good schools, find that the local 
scavengers, who think the Council schools quite good 
enough for their children, are as well paid, and appear 
to be able to control their affairs much better than the 
rate and tax payers in the villas, then it is clear the 
suburban householder, after his first fit of indignation, 
must begin to adjust his mind to the facts, for the test 
of the shibboleth is no longer recognized. 

The small middle-class man, whose rent is perhaps 
£50 a year—-the elector whose window, at election times, 
displayed a decorous portrait of a Gentleman supported 
by the national emblems—is discovering that the Party 
of Gentlemen, with which he had a hear-say connection, 
no longer exists, but has been replaced by the commercial 
agents of the Big Interests. Prey, when it is conscious it 
is to be eaten, though still docile, cannot be fattened 
with flattery. What is the suburban resident, most of 
whose mental equipment was the faith that Disraeli was 
a gentleman and Gladstone was not, to make of a world 
in which the Parliament that ought, from its nature, to 
have protected the interests of his class, treacherously 
harasses him, because he has no trade union to protect 
him? 

The process of his disillusionment was simple. For 
the benefit of heroes, whose ability to stand anything 
without flinching is well-known, our rulers in their work 
of making a new world out of the wreckage of the old 
have been able to do anything for anybody who could 
threaten them. It could, therefore, make this world 
better than safe for such as ship-owners and dealers in 
foodstuffs and wool. It can put up rents but not houses. 
It can openly subsidize colliery proprietors and ignore 
the consumer of coal. It can refund two millions of 
taxes to landowners while multiplying the tax of the 


professional three times over. It will listen in sympathy _ 


to consumers of champagne and cigars, while a man of 
fifty, who lost an income of £1,000 a year through joining 
the army, and now gets a pension of eight shillings a 
week, faints at the feet of the Minister of Pensions. One 
could fill columns with these parallels. But perhaps 
nothing more is wanted to betray the minds of the men 
who conscripted the life of youth to make the world safe 
for common people ; and then, before the dead of the last 
battles were buried, toiled to make the world safe for 
property instead. 

Does the writer blame them? Not altogether. As 
a small professional, living in a ‘‘ nice ’’ London suburb, 
he knows from whom they obtained their sanction to 
violate the confidence of the young men who went to 
France to die for something quite different from the 
England that is. They got it from men and women of 





his own sort. There was no deception about it either. 
Our own successful candidate at the khaki election would 
have been laughed at in any “ bivvy”’ in France. But 
he suited a London suburb, with his election address 
calling for ‘‘ a strong foreign policy, and a greater army, 
navy, and air force.’’ Since then he has been given an 
excellent job by his friends in the Cabinet ; while we are 
harassed by rates that are doubled, taxes that are 
trebled, rents that have increased by nearly a third, 
coals that are nearly £3 a ton, and a generil compulsory 
expenditure which prohibits both a proper life insurance 
for the breadwinner and any saving for the future. And 
now we are threatened with a heavy tax on holidays, on 
behalf of railway shareholders, and by the very Minister 
to whom we pay a huge salary to look after our interests. 

If we were immortals, we might laugh at it as a 
fantastic joke, largely of our own unconscious making. 
There would be plenty of time to rectify it. As it is, 
to the private grief over those of our circle who will 
return no more to us, we are sure now of a future, when 
looking at our children who are still innocent of a world 
that has changed for the worse, in which success 
can be only to the unsocial, the predatory, and the self- 
seeking; and we cannot help the children now. Our 
neighbors, not knowing what they did, destroyed the 
possibility of making a world safe for them when they 
believed the Premier in the December of 1918. But 
who would not have believed him then, when his emotions 
over democracy were supported in Westminster Hall 
even by the chief representatives of Money? 

Mechanics and laboring folk are looking after them- 
selves. It is well they are, for our suburb hates them. 
It was largely our snobbish fear of a possible world in 
which common people would ask for what they wanted, 
and see that they got it, and not so much a real passion 
for a ‘‘ greater army, navy, and air force’’ which 
enabled the Premier to go to Versailles to avert the 
threat of peace. Our suburb, indeed, inhabited mainly 
by clerks, stockbrokers, professionals, and the middle- 
men of commerce, is now being punished for its dread 
and contempt of thought and of books, for its ignorance 
of history and science. It has at last discovered that a 
mind which but gapes in servile respect to money and 
power is not a good substitute for an understanding of 
the elemental forces which are re-making European 
society. 

What is it paying for its ignorance? Well, directly, 
for every item of household expense, about twice as 
much as it paid in 1914; and what is worse than that, 
no knowledge of any means of preventing an ever 
increasing expenditure from putting it below the poverty 
line. Examine now some of the additions to the house- 
hold economy of thousands of the middle folk of 
Great Britain. The rent of £50 is now £70. Rates that 
were £10 are now £22. Taxes that were £18 are now 
£60. The bills for foodstuffs are more than three times 
greater than they were in 1914. As to boots and clothing, 
where a school suit for a boy was 50s. it is now 105s. 
Boots that cost 15s. now cost 45s. Undergarments of 
pure wool, four years ago, cost half what is now paid for 
shoddy. Hosiery, doubled in price, now lasts a week 
when it used to last months. For when the increase in 
the cost of living is considered, it must be remembered 
that inferier material and bad workmanship compel the 
purchase of boots and clothing, though at the increased 
cost, in half the old accustomed time. Where there is 
a family of children much of the income must go to 
the drapers ; and the profiteering in all that the draper 
sells has been open and shameless. It is probable that 
the average bill at the draper’s has increased threefold for 
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much inferior stuff. It may be confessed that one’s 
faith in the honesty of the trading class has not increased 
with their prices. They know that purchasers have lost 
their old sense of values, so when asked the price of any- 
thing, they do their business by the method of the old 
familiar parlor game, and ‘‘ think of a number.”’ 

What is the indirect cost? Well, the very class which 
supplied most of the officers for the army, the folk who 
send their boys to the grammar schools—anyhow, not 
to the big public schools—is not able to feed and clothe 
its children as before. The bulk is there, but not the 
quality. The essential foods for children, milk, butter, 
eggs, sugar, bread, vegetables, and fruit, are in some 
cases so expensive and limited in quantity that the 
children rarely get them. One has to be very careful 
of milk, sugar, and butter. Indeed, the children now 
get butter only as a luxury, and the value of the substi- 
tute, margarine, whatever the chemists may say, is as 
dross to gold. In the rearing of officers for the armies to 
fight future Imperialist wars this is a grave matter. 
But that is not all. The bread winner, discovering that 
the training and teaching at the schools is now greatly 
inferior—for good teachers cannot be got for £200 per 
annum—and remembering that the increased cost of 
living makes any provision for the future, even a good 
life insurance, impossible, is putting the boys to office 


work and to trade as soon as the law allows him. He | 


has ruled out the thought of the professions for his boys. 
They are now beyond his means, and, moreover, they 
are ill-paid, insecure, and where they depend on learn- 
ing, are held in contempt by a society which more closely 
resembles the jungle scramble than ever it did when 
Carlyle examined it with increasing bitterness and fury. 
There is no thought now of the art of living; only of 


livelihood. 





Art 


MR. WALTER SICKERT’S PAINTING. 
Ir my memory is accurate, the last opportunity we 
had of seeing a number of Mr. Sickert’s paintings together 
was in the early months of 1914, a whole epoch ago, at 
the Carfax Gallery. They were all, as far as | remember, 
comparatively new works. We never see an exhibition 
of new Sickerts nowadays. The reason is that Mr. 
Sickert now sells everything as soon as it is painted 
straight out of his studio. The supply is not equal to 
the demand. In other words, between 1914 and the 
present time Mr. Sickert has come to be regarded as a 
safe thing by those fortunate people who are wealthy 
enough to be picture-buyers. Well, they have been 
long enough getting on to it, and I hope they have to 
pay heavily for their past timidity now. It was not for 
want of being told that they missed the chance of getting 
in on a rising market. 

What is curious is that the period which has seen 
Mr. Sickert established as a master has been singularly 
non-Sickertian. During it his direct influence as a 
painter has become less and less obvious. Spenser Gore 
and Gilman are dead ; and what remains is an occasional 
second-hand bedstead in the London Group. The 
advanced guard is still engaged in trying to make some- 
thing out of Cezanne, Futurism, and Cubism. And what 
is still more curious is that no one seems to realize that 
through Mr. Sickert, our young painters might approach 
a good deal nearer to the French sources than they 
actually do through the fashionable French jeunes whom 
they emulate. For Mr. Sickert bathed pretty deep in 
the undefiled well of French painting of the ’eighties. 
He learned what there was to learn from that splendid 
period more thoroughly than any English painter of his 
day. The lessons did not end with technique—though 





there is no otker contemporary artist of whose work 
Degas’s ‘‘ C'est de la peinture’’ could be more certainly 
said—but they covered also that severe artistic morality 
which insists that the artist must not play down to the 
public, but the public play up to him. 

The result has been that Mr. Sickert has had to wait 
a long while, that he is not so rich as a few dozen artists 
who turn out successful portraits of the upper middle 
class, and that he is the most generally respected artist 
working in England to-day. He has never sought 
véclame. There are precious few contemporary painters 
academic or modern, of whom that can be said. /éclame 
is in our blood nowadays, and the disease takes the most 
insidious forms in art and literature. Amid it all 
Mr. Sickert makes the clean, cool impression of a man 
who has continually done just what he wanted to, and 
done it because he liked doing it. This imperturbable 
gentleman has really succeeded in making a great many 
of the critics look very foolish. He has gone on quietly 
doing everything he ought not to have done, aiming 
(most perversely according to the theories) at the capture 
of dramatic moments in the minor mode, at expressing 
human interest, at literary painting in short. He has 
stuck to his ground so well that he is now. in the proud 
position of an ambassador before the modern critical 
law. He has achieved, incidentally and without ever 
having to insist upon it, the privilege of extra- 
territoriality. 

For my own part I like human interest everywhere. 
My complaint is that I get so little of it, and that most 
people who profess to provide me with it whether in 
literature or in painting seem to take me for a con- 
genital idiot, or at best a religious maniac. Yet I am 
an ordinary person, who makes the simple demand that 
human interest shall be interesting to an adult with the 
normal endowment of senses and education. In fact, 
I require of the artist that he should reveal something 
to me that I might well have missed in life, and which, 
once revealed, 1 must admit. A painter who can tell 
me something I did uot know about the behavior of 
human beings, or bring to the surface of a man’s face 
a little of what is hidden behind it, seems to me a better 
painter for the addition. 

Mr. Sickert has always been doing this. The present 
exhibition at the Chelsea Book Club is not particularly 
rich in examples of his psychological realism ; but they 
are there. Every person whom Mr. Sickert paints 
becomes in his hands not a type, but a type. The 
difference is enormous. No human being is forced to 
become a lay figure; his individuality always counts for 
something. You will admire the exquisite contrast of 
tones in Mr. Shearman’s largish picture of a lady tying 
up her camisole on the edge of a bed, yet you cannot 
avoid the extra thrill of satisfaction that she is 
indubitably one person and no other; and that satisfac- 
tion is not in any degree incompatible with that which 
some would call the purely esthetic pleasure. So far 
from being incompatible, they seem to be indistinguish- 
able. The only sensible conclusion to come to is that it 
is a very good thing for us that we have an artist whose 
vision at one and the same moment includes both 
personality and posture. 

But if I try to distinguish more precisely my feelings 
at this exhibition, I must fasten on the simple fact that 
there is no other English painter living whose work gives 
me so much sheer, undiluted pleasure as Mr. Sickert’s. 
His mastery of low-toned harmony, full of an infinite 
suggestion of richness in color, gives the direct sensation 
of acaress. Then there is the curious feeling of certainty 
that one’s intelligence will never be insulted, that one 
will never be presented with a hot-cross bun design 
bearing the superscription ‘‘ Aphrodite,’’ or the portrait 
of a supremely uninteresting person finished off with a 
polish that merely intensifies his vacuity. One’s 
gratitude for never being compelled to look at something 
which will not repay being looked at is, in these days, 
overwhelming ; just as the relief of being able to enjoy 
color that does not depend upon a juxtaposition of pure 
yellows and reds is profound. 

Mr. Sickert’s ability of statement excites my 
admiration. There is a little water-color sketch of 
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Venice in this exhibition that is superlative. The bright 
light on the distant dome, the transparence of the air, 
the sense of the keenness of the pairter’s pleasure in his 
vision of a rare and beautiful thing—all these are con- 


veyed without leaving a trace of hesitation, Then there 
is such a painting as ‘‘ The Portrait of the Artist, 
belonging to Mr. Sands, so quietly opulent, so evidently 
masterly, the work of an artist who has not spent his 
time on the Areopagus for ever seeing and hearing some 
new thing. Mr. Sickert has stuck to his artistic convic- 
tions ; and now when a handful of his works are gathered 
together they have a unity—an infinitely varied unity— 
which would be hard to find in an eurre of to-day. They 
also make a very great deal of modern painting look ever 
so faintly silly. 
’ Joun Mippieton Murry. 





Short Studies. 


A TALE OF AN ANCIENT MARINER. 


‘‘ Late one September,’’ says John Bessborough, “ off 
Tangier I was thrown by a squall against a winch, and 
a rib broken; and as I was lying in my bunk feverish, 
uncomfortable, and low in spirit, William Cussing sat 
on the floor below, splicing a rope. From time to time 
I caught glimpses of his hooked nose, tipped with scarlet 
by a sunbeam, as he swayed forward, and I muttered 
‘Shylock’ fiercely to myself. 1 was in pain and at 
rebellious sixteen ready to curse the world for it, From 
time to time also, his long, knotted fingers, grasping a 
little triangular knife-blade, reached out and turned 
over a page in the only book I ever saw him read—the 
Bible. ‘ Hypocrite,’ I growled to myself—though often 
enough in friendlier mood I had wondered why such a 
blasphemous old rum pilferer should always be poring 
over sacred words. To-day it was too much for me. 

‘“« Hell!’ I muttered, as though I defied the 
universe. 

‘«* Squire’s son,’ said William after a silence, in 
which he straightened out a page with his knife-blade, 
‘Hell is a mighty unseemly vocable on the lips of a 
dying infant. If there were an ooze of grog in thy veins 
an’ a six-inch blade in thy bowels, thou might be gruntin’ 
an’ grittlin’ that same vile one-legged impercation. But 
for a veal of a lad, such as thou be, nourished in elegant 
establishments an’ reclinin’ in the crib of peace—it would 
better thou be speculatin’ on the gold of Heaven. 
Scuire’s son, thou be after the white tricks of a lamb, an’ 
never lamb I saw ahint a hurdle but bleated benedixes 
at me for all the world an’ it might be a Samuel in 
woolly breeches.’ 

‘** Maybe you have a chart of Heaven,’ I said, 
‘might help me on my voyage.’ 

‘** T’m atakin’ the pointe of it now for thy succor,’ 
said William. 

‘** You would take them better,’ I said, ‘if you 
had been there.’ 

‘*« Saints, but William Cussin’,’ he said, ‘ has smelt 
the spices of Paradise.’ I pricked up my ears, and 
forgot the dying. 

“*He never set a foot on the golden pavin’ stones, 
but he was nigh enough for to hear the charyots of fire 
clankin’ like organ pipes over the hallowed cobbles ; an’ 
that was noon, sixty-three year ago come Lammas, an’ 
the Holy Chains of Saint Peter, William Cussin’ herself 
a ghost in good linen stood in the dock at the Heavenly 
Petty Sessions ; an’ there were sundry other mortal ghost, 
called the same day, frilled out more costly, but for a 
nice an’ respectful manner in the dock—God rest ’em, 
they turned two points greener with a lawful envy of 
herself, Squire’s son. But thou need not be squintin’ the 
curse of false doctrinals, herself speakin’ no manner of 
the Judgment Final an’ Finis. Nay, if us sinful men 
can wig out Habyas Corpses for our miserable bodies, 
bless her, God’s no league behind our morta] fashions. 

















‘‘Death,’’ says the Most Highest, ‘‘ be no pound for 
stray cattle. Let the bodies fatten the kirk soil,’’ He 

says, ‘‘ but I must have the souls about my business. 

Saint Peter, your reverence, thou sort the souls at a 

Petty Session, an’ find ’em bodies most convenient-shaped 

for their proportionin’.’’ An’ a heavy burden, lad, be 

on that gentlemanly saint, a heavy burden an’ right 

so it should be, for Ged’s own holy sakes, but I never 

lay hand on a cockerel’s neck, but the impudent yorker 

minds me of the reverend Saint’s backslidin’ ; an’ it’s a 

fellow feelin’ there be between Master Peter an’ William 

Cussin’, born both to the sea an’ a mortgage of sinful 

inclinations. So a sore disappointment it be the last 
time William Cussin’ stood before the Petty Sessions ; 

Peter himself was none on the Bench. The same fore- 

noon, as thou might say, there bein’ no moons nor nights 
up by yonder, Himself had mislaid the keys of the Golden 
Gate; an’ such a coil there was, it bein’ a fairday ; Holy 
Peter couldn’t come to the Court, no, nor any Christian 
Judge for the matter of it, an’ when William Cussin’ 
fronted the Bench, there sat under the golden scallop a 
judge unbeknown to her, a very serious-eyed, quiet- 
speakin’ man; an’ his name, they told her, was Lord 
Pythongrass, who lived way back by Babylon an’ a power 
of brain he had. 

‘“““ The Court was opened with a flick from a gross 
of golden harps, very sudden.an’ tuneful; an’ the 
heavenly constable in charge called out the first number. 
Squire’s son, the number staggered the prisoners at the 
bar ; a mile of figures it sounded all in a twinkle. Lord 
Pythongrass, then he turns over the ledger fresh sent 
down by the Recordin’ Angel; an’ then with a mighty 
musical tongue he reads out: ‘‘Soldier’’—the ghost 
salutes—‘‘ place from—Mars—deaths caused by—thirty 
thousand—depreciation on soul—five hunder shekels.’’ 
My Lord then looks up. ‘“‘ That is your account, Sir,’’ 
he says, ‘“‘Is there anything thou’d care to add like 
to these details?’’ The ghost purples under his white 
shirt, an’ puffs out, his chest bowin’ an’ flashin’ with 
stripes like a rainbow. ‘‘Gad, Sir,’’ he raps out. 
“‘ There’s a chimozzle here ; I’m a marshal—gentleman— 
tip-top honors—won five battles—statued by all the best 
sculpers—-Gad, I’m a name, Sir—I’ve a will, Sir—I can 
make an enemy choke himself with his own dust, 
Sir, an’ si 

“«<* Aye, aye,’’ says my Lord Pythongrass, smilin’ 
pleasant. ‘‘ I reconnise an old friend. May I be tellin’ 
you, Sir, where your soul was sixty year ago!’’ 

“««* You can tell me. Sir,’’ says the ghost most 
saucy. 

‘““* “Tn a cockerel,’’ says my Lord, ‘‘ an’ it will be 
in a cockerel for an odd other fifty ; durin’ what period 
havin’ passed through five score birds or thereabouts it 
will present itself*here again.’’ 

““*The ghost puffs up enormous with anger; an’ 
by the Holy Prophets, afore he could squeeze an oath 
from his wizzand, he crows full out like a midden rooster. 





| It fair makes the rest of us sweat under our icecloths; 


for not a soul of us was breast up with the zooey habits 
of Lord Pythongrass. Then up speaks the next ghost 
on the list. ‘‘ Your worship,”’ says he, ‘‘ a true judg- 
ment, say I, for the like of that perversioner of the 
peace. I’m a statesman, an’, if you want a big job 
done in Heaven, I’m your man. If you want a few 
choice orations on the duties of a Christian os 

“<< ** By your leave, Sir,’’ says Lord Pythongrass, 
an’ reads from the ledger, ‘‘ Lawyer—place from— 
Mercury—twenty years of consumned hypocritics, an’ 
not a clove of truth on his tongue—no quotation for 
soul.’’ Then lookin’ up he says quick, ‘‘ Alack for the 
brute creation—sentence—eel for a hunder year, of ten 
apiece,’’ an’ readin’ again he calls out ‘“‘ Schoolmaster! ’’ 
— Headmaster,’’ pipes a ghost down two supercilic 
nostrils—‘‘ Venus,’ reads on my Lord, “filled ten 
thousan’ lads with a thirst for a certain precious metal 
allocuted in those parts—woodlouse,’’ says my Lord, an’ 
on all in a breath, “ Parson—ditto—ditto—billbroker— 
discount on soul ten talents—ferret—millionaire ’’— 
“Lord Quid,’’ pomps out a haughty voice. “ Paid a mint 
of money for the title,’’ answers Lord Pythongrass. “‘ By 
the waters of Babylon,’’ says he, ‘‘ I’m moithered with 
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the pack of ye. What do ye make of yourselves? Every 
man jack of ye, theologers, zoologers, sillerologers, quil- 
lologers, an’ to the lastest cypher on the tale, ye come here 
astuffed with mortal arrogances, an’ not a body with one 
act recorded, that can hold a tallow dip to either of yon 
felons on the Jerusalem Crosstree ; an’ ye, with the very 
breath of God in your mother’s womb for a honorable an’ 
humble persuasionin’. An’ with all your brains an’ 
mortal powers ye buy yourselves a lousehood in the 
kingdom of Mammon. Away with ye to your hutches!’’ 
An’ he banged to the fearsome ledger, an’ the ghosses 
tumbled out of the dock, all but William Cussin’ herself 
an’ one Josiah Dudd, born in my on natal an’ my own 
parish an’ a poor awk’ard loon he be to be standin’ by a 
master seaman, an’ a foolish fellow till the day he died 
an’ the parish buried him. An’ my Lord looks up 
sudden. ‘‘ Who be ye? ”’ says he. 

““««* Tf her may make so bold,’’ says I, speakin’ 
respectful, ‘‘ our names be William Cussin’ mine, Josiah 
Dudd my neighbor’s, my Lord; an’ if it be no offence 
to your worship, speakin’ for my mate here an’ herself, 
howsomebeit we be two rare sinful men on our last tack—- 
to give it short rope,’’ says I, *‘ we two do be here 
standin’ before your worship, to taste the bitters of our 
just an’ lawful damnation.”’ 

““ «** Cussin’?’’ says my Lord, openin’ the ledger 
an’ runnin’ his long finger down the vellum. 

“««* Aye, seaman,’ says I, “‘ with a power of a 
thirst on him.”’ 

“««* Rum,’’ he gays, most mournful, an’ he fixes me 
straight. ‘‘ Thou be a sorry drunken wretch, but thou 
be what thou be, without pertences; an’ I like ’ee well 
enough for speakin’ out for your own damnation. I 
cannot put myself in mind nor of fish nor of fowl nor 
of creepin’ reptile, that can besot itself such as, the 
likes of thee; an’ so I say, get thee back to thy old berth 
an’ drink a quart less afore an’ at after thy vittles. An’ 
who be the mate?’’ he says. “A poor loon I beg your 
worship to compassionate,’’ I says, speakin’ uphill for 
Josiah, an’ Josiah he stands by sayin’ nothin’ for him- 
self. ‘‘ Brains was forgot in his stew, my Lord. He 
tilled a bit of a soggy strip of clay in my own parish ; but 
he never made much of himself; he always lived aft, as 
it might be; never tucked up to folk with a bit of 
brass, never pushed his nose in on fine days, nor got 
himself a morsel of credit. Nay, for a honest hard- 
workin’ man I never did see one that cheated, an’ that 
set about with afflictions, an’ that cheerful. Your 
worship, if I might be so bold, I’d be at makin’ him a 
lark; a nice uprisin’ manner of life; for if ever man 
deserves a good turn, that man be Josiah Dudd, the. 
parish fool.’’ 

““* “ Fool? ’’ says Lord Pythongrass, ‘‘ they called 
thee a fool, Dudd?’’ : 

‘« «** Maybe the cap fits,’’ says Josiah. 

“««*Then,’’ says Lord Pythongrass, ‘‘ thou be not 
for me to judge. Thou be a case for the Chief Jystice 
himself, an’ thou need have no fear,’’—an’ he repeats 
it, ‘‘ no fear.”’ 

“** An’ then, Squire’s son, I swooned dead away. 
Marquesses, captains, an’ all the great company of the 
realms snuffed into a menagery, an’ only one mortal man 
on speakin’ terms with the Holy Peter Himself, an’ him 
the fool of my own parish. Lad, it puts me in a thirst 
to consider it.’ ”’ 

Roy MEtprvm. 





Wetters to the Editor. 


AN INCIDENT AT AMRITSAR. 

Srr,—I arrived home yesterday from Amritsar, India, 
and have been handed the enclosed cutting from Tur Nation. 

I have to thank you for your expression of opinion ; the 
facts stated in the cutting are absolutely untrue. The fact 
is that this man, Dr. Bal Makund, was attached to me in 
the cold weather of 1919 for general duty. General duty 
implies no special duty in particular, and that the man is 
there available for transfer at a moment’s notice when 
required. He asked me to induce the Government to transfer 





another man of his rank out of a good dispensary and put 
him into it. I declined to do an injustice to the other man. 
He then asked me to induce the Government to transfer 
another man in Amritsar to make way for him. I declined 
for the same reason. He then asked me to induce the Govern- 
ment to transfer a man from a good dispensary out in the 
district. I declined a third time for the same reason. He 
then wanted me to ask the Government to trausfer a man from 
the Civil Hospital to make way for him. 1| again declined, 
telling him that I would not have him in the Civil Hospital 
at any price, as I considered from my observation that he was 
too much mixed up with Amritsar politics to be consistent 
with the performance of his special medical duties. He 
states, in the Congress Commission’s evidence (from which 
your cutting is extracted), that he saw and heard these things 
himself. As a matter of fact, it was impossible for him to 
hear and see these things himself as he was absent from the 
hospital without leave on the 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th, 12th, and 
13th, and only came from the city on the 14th when I sent 
for him. When he arrived, I talked to him seriously about 
his absence from duty, and ordered him to proceed and take 
charge of the cholera hospital at the railway station, as some 
cases of cholera were occurring, and told him to be there at 
any hour of the day or night that I might call until further 
orders. He was there until April 25th. The facts that he 
stated that he saw and heard could only have occurred on, 
and for a few days after, April 10th. 

Government transferred him from the district; he 
declined to obey orders, and was absent for about six weeks 
without leave, when the Government dismissed him in con- 
sequence from the public service. It can thus be seen that 
he was, at the time he gave this evidence, a malcontent. 

You mention that no prosecution has been lodged against 
him. A prosecution here would be for defamation. If 
prosecuted for defamation, he is a man of straw, from whom 
you could not recover your costs, and no one prosecutes such 
a man in any country on the civil side. In India, this is a 
criminal as well as a civil offence, subject to a penalty of two 
years’ simple imp~isonment with a fine. Government officials 
are not allowed to prosecute such cases without the permis- 
sion of the Government. It is thus seen that the initiation 
in such a criminal prosecution rests with the Government. 


my H. Smitu, C.LE., 
Lt.-Col., I.M.S. 
8, Maze Hill, Greenwich Park, S.E. 10. 
July 14th, 1920. 





THE CHANNEL ISLANDS AS PRECEDENT. 

Siz,—We need not go to Cuba, South Africa, or any of 
our remoter Colonies for precedents for a peaceful settlement 
for Ireland. There is another Ireland close by in the Channel 
Islands of Jersey and Guernsey, lying close under the French 
coast. These “model republics under royal protection,” as 
they are described in modern books, have all the essentials 
of absolute independence apart from the royal tie, which 
alone keeps our great colonies within the Empire. 

“These little Communities,” says Mr. Freeman in his 
“Norman Conquest,’’ “can never find themselves unex- 
pectedly bound by some piece of general legislation passed 
without their knowledge and possibly contrary to their 
interests,’ the normal condition of Ireland. They could 
not, like her, have forced on them a Partition Bill com- 
pounded by the alien enemies of united Ireland—Messrs. 
Law, Long, and the English Lord Chancellor, galloper Smith 
of the contingent bathroom and pension. These “republics 
under Crown protection ’’ make their own laws, subject to 
the King only and his privy council. A more important 
matter, they administer their own native laws and customs, 
and suffer no R.M.’s to give military decisions without 
evidence as the farce of law. They coin their own pennies, 
vote their own rates and taxes, and settle their own regula- 
tions as to customs and excise. They control all matters of 
education. They even have their own weights and measures. 

The laws of the islands, like those of Scotland or the 
Irish Brehon law now being administered by Sinn Fein, is 
a native growth of ancient custom, the old Norman French 
laws of the islands and mainland. 

Yet these independent republics have in an exaggerated 
form every cause of danger and dissension in race, religion 

and language which is supposed falsely to account for 
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Ireland’s sufferings. They might easily become the 
“stepping stones,’ for an attack on England, which 
Napoleon called them. Seventy-five miles from England and 
close to France, with their semi-French population, they are 
infinitely more worthy of the Prussian military despotism 
to which Ireland, facing the empty Atlantic, is subjected by 
a nation in panic. 

The children talk more French than English. A leading 
Jerseyman told me that the French were “taking” the 
island. I heard as much French spoken as English; an 
Englishwoman who had been in Jersey for twenty years, 
married and had five children, said that her children 
chattered among themselves all day in French, which she 
could not understand. I asked my way of a priest who 
understood no English, but directed me in French. Yet 
English is the commercial language, as elsewhere. There is 
no religious difficulty, for there is no Orange section sup- 
ported by the force of the Empire to make mischief and to 
initiate riots as in Derry. The French Catholic Church and 
the Eglise Irlandaise with services in English stand side by 
side with the Baptist Chapel. There is no race difficulty, no 
trouble over education, for there is no Dublin Castle, filled 
with alien officials, and no political blood poisoning possible 
in a country which makes its own laws. 

Apart from the difficulty that no Irishman will trust 
the pledged word of the men who have recently broken it to 
them and to many of the lesser peoples of Europe, this matter 
of native law is, I venture to think, the chief cause of 
Ireland’s troubles. It is the only part of the Empire which 
is forced to use English law and procedure in the place of its 
own jurisprudence of native growth. It is the only exception. 
All else, Scotland, the Isle of Man, the Channel Islands, 
Malta, Egypt, India, British Guiana, tke Dutch Colonies 
of South Africa, French Canada, enjoy their own laws, the 
English law playing to them the part which the Roman law 
of old played to the so-called barbarian codes, the mortar 
to fill the crevices and hold together the rough stones. 
Ireland alone is excluded from the benefit of this corner 
stone of Empire. It suffers English law administered solely 
in the interests of the larger island, regulated and worked 
from outside. 

The Irish ask for a separate Republic. This does not 
mean necessarily separation from the Empire. They ask and 
will never be satisfied until, like Jersey and Guernsey, they 
obtain freedom from laws made by and in the interests of 
the Republic of Great Britain. For in what respect do we 
in England and Scotland differ from a Republic? The 
people of Ireland will never be satisfied to be legislated for 
by the peoples of England and Scotland. But like all the 
other parts of the Empire, they will be quite satisfied to be 
independent under the Crown.—Yours, &., 

J. W. JEUDWINE. 

7, Riverview Gardens, Barnes, S.W. 13. 


THE PLUMAGE TRADE. 

Srr,—Certain London feather traders recently informed 
the public, through a letter to the “ Times,” that passage 
of the Plumage Bill would mean ruin to the important and 
entirely legitimate ostrich feather industry. Color has been 
lent to their statement by various communications made to 
the Press by Professor Duerden, a naturalist, visiting this 
country from, I believe, Cape Town. It is, therefore, interest- 
ing to note that in ‘the journal “South Africa,” issue of 
July 17th, a very different interpretation is put on the ques- 
tion by an account of a recent meeting of the ostrich feather 
trade held at Port Elizabeth. It was there agreed that whilst 
the Professor was, undoubtedly, a scientific authority on 
breeding problems, he was not to be considered the best man 
to deal with industrial matters, and, also, that “ his opposi- 
tion to the Anti-Plumage Bill was calculated to do the 
industry harm in England.” 

“Seeing that ostrich feathers were exempted,” the 
account continues, “ South African farmers and traders had 
no right to interfere with the Bill, and desired the Govern- 
ment to put a stop to Dr. Duerden’s provocative lectures. 
The views he had expressed in England were not the views 
of South African farmers and traders.” 

Mr. Hammond has pointed out in THe Nation that the 
Plumage Bill ought not to be opposed on merely commercial 
grounds. I thoroughly acree with him, but would add that 





it ought to be supported on commercial grounds as well as on 
all others. In the last years before the war, the value of 
ostrich feather imports to Britain was £2,459,704, and the 
number of persons employed on them in this country was 
5,200. ‘‘ Fancy feather” imports were valued at only 
£1,069,926, and they gave employment to between 600 and 
700 workers. It is notorious that on the Continent the 
Plumage Bill was not regarded as a humanitarian measure, 
but as a device of the Protectionists and Imperialists !— 
Yours, &c., Wittovcusy Dewar, 

Hon. Sec., Plumage Bill Group. 


CREDIT AND THE COST OF LIVING. 

Str,—As a beginner in economics, anxiously seeking for 
light, I have carefully read and re-read the article in last 
week’s Nation, entitled “ How can the cost of living be 
reduced ? ” 

The writer asserted there are only two ways to reduce 
prices—an increased production of goods, or a reduced supply 
of money. With regard to the first, would he not agree that 
war—including the recent world-war—is the inevitable result 
of a struggle for markets abroad, because the worker at home, 
owing to the insufficient purchasing power of his wages, can- 
not absorb the goods he makes? Would production be 
increased for a financial objective, or in the interest of the 
ultimate consumer? If the first, then who can blame the 
worker for his “ ca-canny ” policy—if the latter, it is distri- 
bution, not production, that is at fault. 

The alternative solution, restriction of credit, is dismissed 
by your contributor on two grounds: First, holders of War 
Loan would receive a huge bonus, as money would increase 
in value; secondly, the fall of prices would cause a corres- 
ponding shrinkage in incomes, and so a reduced yield in 
taxes. While not agreeing that credit should be restricted, 
I confess that the latter reason seems fallacious to me. If 
prices fall, incomes might be nominally smaller, but as 
every producer is also a consumer, he would benefit by lower 
prices, so that the ratio between income and expenditure 
would remain the same. 

The conclusion finally arrived at is, that more production 
is necessary. But I would ask the writer whether he has not 
omitted to consider another possible solution to this vital 
problem of high prices, and that is ‘ control of credit,” which 
has been elucidated by Major C. H. Douglas, in his recent 
book “ Economic Democracy.’’ Defining price as ‘“ cost plus 
protit ” and cost as “ all expenditure on product,” he contends 
that every increase in price is due to manipulation of loan 
credit by the banker, the financier, and the industrialist in 
their own interest. By a deftly-arranged system of book- 
keeping, these gentlemen maintain a strangle-hold over the 
community. A manufacturer, to obtain credit from the 
banks, must now pay 7 per cent. interest. Before he supplies 
his customer with the manufactured article he extorts that 
tribute, which is embodied in the price. Major Douglas urges 
that this loan-credit, controlled by the few for private profit, 
is essentially communal property, and should be adminis- 
trated by the community. If credit were controlled and used 
by the consumers, as a collective credit organization, products 
could be sold at less than cost price as measured by existing 
methods. 

With the nebulous mind of the average person where 
finance is concerned, I attacked Major Douglas’s book with 
considerable misgiving. But his diagnosis of the disease of 
high prices, and his remedy—control of credit by the com- 
munity—are put forward so convincingly that this difficult 
subject of finance is shorn of its terrors. I find no flaw in 
his reasoning, but lack sufficient knowledge to effectively 
criticize his scheme. I hope some of the readers of THE 
Nation will discuss this matter in your columns.—Yours, &c., 

FRANCES PREWETT. 

Runton, 12, Park Hill, Carshalton. 

[As to the first point in Miss Prewett’s letter, our argu- 
ment was to the effect that better distribution of the existing 
product would not suffice, but that what was wanted was 
an increased product plus better distribution of it. The 
monopoly of credit for private profit is no doubt a factor in 
depressing current production as well as a factor in 
bad distribution, though we do not assign to it the all- 
important place given it by Major Douglas. 

Severe restriction of credit we hold injurious, because a 
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rapid fall of money income would have injurious reaction on 
borrowing States, and would evoke industrial strife by calling 
for reductions of money wages which workers would reject, 
though real wages might not be reduced thereby.—Eb., 
NATION. | claiilanlin 
LABOR AND THE COST OF LIVING. 

Sm,—I was interested in your article in last week’s issue 
on reducing the cost of living, as this is one of the most vital 
questions to-day. You give two questions that Labor asks, 
but there is a third question Labor is asking, which is: “ If 
we work harder and produce more, what is going to happen to 
us when we have produced more than the market can 
For the capitalists always restrict output when 
it suits their purpose, regardless of hardship to the workers. 
For instance, the price of leather has fallen because produc- 
tion has overtaken demand at swollen prices. According to 
the “Shoe and Leather Record,’ the Tanners’ Federation 
has decided to restrict the input of hides into the pits to 
50,000 per week in lieu of the full capacity of 150,000 per 
week. Some of the tannery employees have been discharged, 
while others are being stood off two and three days per week, 
and are expected to keep their wives and families on three 
or four days’ pay. Yet the demand for cheap leather cries 
aloud from the feet of the children in poor districts, and the 
tannery workers who have produced too much leather for the 
capitalist will by ironic fate be unable out of their reduced 
earnings to buy their children decent boots or have them 
repaired at the high prices now ruling. 

It must be remembered that the workers are not respon- 
sible for high prices, and that their higher wages have always 
followed after higher prices. 

As a Labor man, I think our efforts would have been 
better employed in resisting higher prices than in demanding 
higher wages to meet them, but it is difficult to see how 
Labor could have stopped the rise in prices without direct 
action.— Yours, c., 


absorb? ”’ 


T. SHRIMPTON. 
Verney House, Torquay. July 19th, 1920. 


A CIVIL POPULATION AND AN ARMY OF 
OCCUPATION. 

Srr,—On July 8th, Constabulary police called at this 
house with “a message’”’ from “the military” to inform 
me that “the military will occupy your house, at twenty- 
four hours’ notice,’ if a police barrack in the parish “ is 
burned, or suffers any injury whatever.” 

The same threat was made, I understand, at the house 
of the Lord Mayor of Cork.—Yours, &c., 

W. F. P. Strocktey. 

Woodside, Tivoli, Cork. July 10th, 1920. 


A CORRECTION. 

Sir,—I notice a serious error in your article of the 3rd 
inst., “The Ramrod in the Machine.” Therein you state 
that bricks were carried from Dreghorn to London and back 
to Irvine again. Such was not the case. Dreghorn is two 
miles from Irvine, not five. The bricks were carried to 
Kilmarnock, thence to the Caledonian junction of Lugton, in 
Ayrshire, thence to Irvine, a distance of about thirty-two 
miles. I am writing this so that you can make the correc- 
tion. We advanced men in Scotland look upon Tue Nation 
as one of the straightest papers that circulate here, and we 
look for correctness in its articles and reports as we some- 
times find material for our outdoor propaganda from its 
pages. I am sure your contributor does not know the district, 
and as one who lives in it, you may pardon me for this 
correction.—Yours, &c., 


Kilmarnock. 


VIENNA RELIEF FUND. 


Peter Matcoum. 





= s« & 

Amount already acknowledged in Tue Nation 1,437 11 0 
M. : a as co aa ee oe 2 
Anon. on ae a sis ~_ _— 200 
a. b. ke } = dati 110 
Miss E. A. Gordon (Poona) 100 
W. B. W. 7 6 
£1,443 19 6 





[A Letter from Lord Sheffield on Ireland will appear 
next weck.] 
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MALGRE SOI. 


TuE voices weave a web of futile sound ;_ 
A fan is dropped by Lady Carabas ; 
Restored to her; but Mrs. Kinfoot frowned, 
Guarding the door, as Cerberus his pass. 





Till suddenly great waves of sound obtrude 

Upon the pleasant party in this room ; 
While we enjoy the music’s interlude, 

Outside there swells the trumpet call of doom. 


Mosaic tombs or unmarked graves—asunder 

They all are rent. King Dodon from the dead 
Arises; while tho quivering heavens thunder, 

He smoothes his robe, and calmly shakes his head 


Free of the ages’ dust ; but now the voices 

Of those condemned (for judgment will not tarry) 
Shrill out in woe; but one, alone, rejoices ; 

For Mrs. Kinfoot scents another quarry. 


The army of the dead are on the march 
To meet their Maker on His ivory throne. 
He sits beneath the rainbow’s radiant arch, 
Dispensing judgment.. Oh, atone, atone! 


But Mrs. Kinfoot saw a sailor-sinner— 

With one arm—leave St. Paul’s and walk away ; 
And Mrs. Kinfoot longed to give a dinner 

‘‘To meet the Judge upon the Judgment Day!’’ 


* * * 


Above God’s Head a dozen suns kept guard 
Like sentinels. Her erring feet were led 

Up to a crowded hill, where God’s regard 
Was fixed upon her, and He gravely said: 


‘‘ Anne Kinfoot, worthy mother and good wife, 
Your weakness and your faults are all forgiven. 
Go you, my child, to everlasting life, 
And take your husband also up to heaven.”’ 


But she could see the Counsellors and Kings 
And brilliant bearers of a famous name, 
Tangled with snakes and horrid crawling things, 
Sent down to torture and eternal flame. 


Then Mrs. Kinfoot lied in agony: ‘‘ Oh Lord, 

I am as others of my class and station.’’ 

She cried: ‘‘ Oh, have me bound and burnt and gored, 
Oh send me down to suffer my damnation ! 





But the great Judge was not deceived. He knew 
The worthy virtue of the Kinfoot line; 

Yet as she went to Heaven, constant, true 
To principle, she murmured: ‘‘ Will you dine 


” 


“To meet .. .’’ But dragged away, she dwells on high 
And notes, but rather disapproves, the eccentricity 
Of Saints and early Christians who try 
To lessen the burden of her domesticity. 


She has to play upon a golden harp, 
Join in the chorus of the heavenly choir ; 
Her answers to the Saints are sometimes sharp, 
She longs to singe her wings and share the fire. 





Night never comes—so when she tries to flee 
To that perpetual party down below, 
The angels catch her, shouting out with glee 

“‘ Dear Mrs. Kinfoot. You are good! , 


We know! ”’ 
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The Borld of Books. 


‘The Forerunners.’’ By Romain Rolland. Translated by 
Eden and Cedar Paul. (Allen & Unwin. 8s. 6d.) 

“ A Dull Day in London.’’ By Dora Sigerson. (Nash. 4s. 6d.) 

“ Books in Manuscript. A Short Introduction to their Study 
and Use.” By Falconer Madan, M.A. (Kegan Paul. 5s.) 

‘‘Cashmere: Three Weeks in a Houseboat.’’ By A. Petroco- 
kino, F.R.G.S. (Longmans. 6s.) 


* * * 


Gitpert White, a rector of Selborne in Hampshire, 
between the small towns of Alton and Petersfield, was born 
there two hundred years ago last Sunday. He became rector 
when thirty-six years old, and, except for brief visits to 
Ringmer of the South Downs, near Lewes, to Oxford, Lincoln- 
shire, and Rutland, he spent the rest of his days until his 
death in 1793 pottering about his parish taking notes on 
natural history and writing to his naturalist friends Pennant 
and Daines Barrington a series of letters on his observations, 
which, in spite of the enormous changes in attitude towards 
Nature and discoveries infinitely surpassing the writer’s 
knowledge, have become fresher and sweeter to the lovers of 
literature and naturalists of to-day than they were to his 
contemporaries. It is indeed a happy thing that the bi-cen- 
tenary of White’s birth has not been allowed to pass without 
many memorials of our unshaking love and esteem towards 
this gentle, unambitious scholar of Nature. For he seems as 
heretical a figure in our times as he was in his own. When 
White spoke of himself as “‘ an admirer of prospects ” and a 
lover of church spires “as very necessary ingredients in an 
elegant landscape,” he spoke as a child of his age ; but when 
he avowed that he would ride forty miles to see a heronry, as 
an alien. The urbanity of White’s rusticity was everything 
it should have been to his readers: their polite passion for 
the formal and the abstract an utterly different thing from 
White’s for the reality of the thing in itself, for the details 
and exactitudes of ‘‘ the wisdom of God in the creation.” 


* * * 


Acainst the background of his age, Gilbert White was 
a truly wonderful observer, in his facts as in his way of 
approach. Of course, he misses and mixes things. He never 
distinguished between the tree and the meadow pipit; he 
confused the call-notes of the great with the marsh tit, and 
he was strangely unaware of the cirl bunting, which is com- 
moner about Selborne and in Hampshire generally than 
in any other part of England. He knew his sedge warbler 
but not the reed warbler with its more beautiful song, he 
was mistaken when he thought that the whinchat and yellow 
wagtail were not migrants, and he had his idée fize about 
those “ amusive ”’ birds, the “ hirundines.” It isnot quite true 
to say that White never discovered that the swift is not a 
hirundo—he suspected it—but certainly the more he got to 
know about the swallow and martin tribe (and he was the 
first naturalist to write “ monographs ” on them), the more 
he inclined to his darling notion that the laggards lay up, 
like bats, in crannies, holes, and caves during the winter 
from their occasional appearance in warm days of late 
autumn. He wrote charming and faithful sketches of 
caprimulgus, and ridiculed the superstitions which baptized 
it, but of his more loved and known hirundines he would not 
quite reject the fancy that they chose the bottoms of pools 
for their “ hibernaculum,” a tale as good as any in a bestiary. 
But these nuge antique are a featherweight against White's 
enrichment of natural history. He it was who gave the 
harvest mouse to British zoology, who found out that the 
sexes of chaffinches separate in the winter, who first distin- 
guished wood-wren, willow-wren, and chiff-chaff, who backed 
up Scopoli’s account of the woodcock carrying its young 
(though it is against the thighs, not in the bill), and other 
fine things too numerous to mention. At times, he was 
physically deaf, but he had both a precise and an artistic 
ear for the songs of birds, and what he wrote about the black- 
cap stands unshaken for both :— 
“ The blackcap has a full, sweet, deep, loud, and wild 


pipe; yet that strain is of short continuance, and his 
motions are desultory; but, when that bird sits calmly and 












engages in song in earnest, he pours forth very sweet, but 
inward melody, and expresses great variety of soft and 
gentle modulations, euperior perhaps to those of any of 
our warblers, the nightingale excepted.”’ 









* * % 


Wnuitr has earned little attention for any premonitory 
symptoms of Darwinism. Yet the letters have their portents, 
glimpses, and prophecies. ‘“ A circumstance,” he says in his 





wise, alert, gracious way :— 
























































‘‘ respecting these ponds, though by no means peculiar to 
them, I cannot pass over in silence; and that is, that 
instinct by which, in summer, all the kine, whether oxen, 
cows, calves, or heifers, retire constantly to the water 
during the hotter hours; where, being more exempt from 
flies, and inhaling the cooiness of that element, some belly 
deep, and some only to mid-leg, they ruminate and solace 
themselves from about ten in the morning till four in the 
afternoon, and then return to their feeding. During this 
great proportion of the day, they drop much dung, in which 
insects nestle ; and so supply food for the fish, which would 
be but poorly subsisted but for this contingency. Thus 
Nature, who is a great economist, converts the recreation 
of one animal to the support of another! ”’ 


Such a quotation keeps the life of books moist and fresh, 
but it is also a throw-forward to the great doctrine of the 
“ web of life.” So when he writes of earth-worms :— 





“The great promoters of vegetation, which would 
proceed but lamely without them, by boring, perforating, 
and loosening the soil, and rendering it pervious to rains 
and the fibres of plants, by drawing straws and stalke of 
leaves into it; and most of all, by throwing up such infinite 
numbers of lumps of earth, called worm-casts.”’ 

‘© A small and despicable link in the chain of Nature, 
yet, if lost, would make a lamentable chasm.”’ 

Elsewhere he correlates instinct with self-preservation and 
propagation and support of the species, and says of the 
Great Northern Diver :— 

“ Every part and proportion of this bird is 60 incom- 
parably adapted to its mede cf life, that in no instance do 
we see the wisdom of God in the creation to more 
advantage.” 

He realized that birds do not increase in spite of their pro- 
lificacy ; that “ hunger and love” “ is a great regulator of 
the actions and proceedings of the brute creation,’ and that 
“there is a wonderful spirit of sociality in the brute 
creation ”’—all foreshadowings of the theory which revealed 
the world and turned men’s thoughts of it upside down. And 
in one respect—perhaps the most important of all—he out- 
paced the Darwinians into the most advanced modernism. 
If he knew little of the origin and growth of natural life, he 
understood it for what it was, a time, however brief, of energy, 
happiness, and beauty, immune from the false and morbid 
theory of it as the lists of ferocity and carnage. 


~ * * 


How many books, .as dear to the man of letters as to 
the naturalist, have there been since the ‘“ Natural History 
of Selborne”? It, at least, if few other books can, teaches 
us how unnatural is the opposition between them, a divorce 
not of temperament but of a foolish misunderstanding. It 
is not really an inevitable law by the nature of things that 
the student of nature should be a monopolist in one kind of 
jargon and the student of art in another. White, with his 
amiable, courteous manner, and in his lucid, composed idiom 
told us all about a certain place, but that did not prevent 
him from being possessed with the artistic genius of place. 
The fact is that the naturalist ought to be a man of letters, 
and the man of letters who cannot tell us something about 
the universe, either in whole or in part, is a limited being. 
But perhaps the most permanent impression we receive from 
reading White is not the history or the art but the man. 
Art and natural history both take their truth of being from 
character, and here is a whole, real, simple man, born two 
hundred years ago, and as actual and genuine a human 
person to us who live after him as he was to his parishioners. 
This is the immortality of art, which embraces man and 
nature, the living and the dead. 





H. J. M. 
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THE SITTERS. 

“ Adventures in Interviewing.” By Isaac F. MARCOSSON. 
(Lane. 1s.) 

Waar can we get out of this book? for we shall certainly | 
never get into it. It is a book about great people. There 
they sat, scattered all over the world. Some of them sat in 
their offices, others in their snuggeries, others in French | 
chateaux behind the firing line. They sat on high chairs, | 
low chairs, rocking chairs, easy chairs, swivel chairs, sofas, 
chesterfields, camp-stools, poufs, or in a row at tables, 
but they all sat; that seems to be the one characteristic that 
great people have in common. Resting their main weight 
upon a certain portion of their bodies (one is obliged to 
paraphrase) and resting their feet upon the ground, General 
Foch, Sir Edward Carson, Prince Lvoff, Lord French, Lord 
Milner, Lord Kitchener, Miss Edna May and Mr. Hugh 
Walpole all sat, occupied in being great, when the door bell 
or something gave a ring, and a card camé in upon a silver 


salver. Isaac F. Marcosson.”’ 
“Not a bit of it” or “Show the gentleman 
up,’ replied the great person, in accordance with 


his temperament, but, whatever the reply, it rewarded 
Mr. Marcosson richly. If he got in he learnt something, 
if he was hoofed out he learnt as much. For it is too 
wonderful how great people differ. Some want inter- 
views, others don’t; some need tempting, others bluffing, 
others expose themselves by refusing. Ah, what a life! A 
different tethnique each time. Mr. Marcosson will never 
lead that life with me nor probably with you. Still, that’s 
no reason why we, too, shouldn’t have our bit of fun. 

Tf we feel in a social vein, why not flit with the author 
through palm lounges and hear the brilliant talk? The 


sitters are fencing with rapiers of steel. You ean listen to 


the “most effective retort’’ he ever heard made. It was 
made to a lady by Mr. Israel Zangwill. She asked him his 
Christian name, and he replied, “I have none.’’ Or you 


can assist at the following duel of wits :— 

“ The cleverest of the Frohman epigrams was inspired 
by Chambers. They made an irresistible team. When 
writing a note the playwright once asked his friend: 

‘** Do vou spell high-ball with a hyphen?’ 

***No, with a siphon,’ replied Frohman. 

‘‘It was give and take like this all the time.’’ 

But more often you will be in serious mood, and seek the 
council chambers where the destinies of nations are planned 
and the battlefields where they are executed. The author will 
In his early days he had a difficulty, 
because there is a tradition in some quarters of 
“‘rubber-soled diplomacy,’’ which had to be overcome. 
Sometimes no one answered the bell, and if he did get 
in the inmate, more often than not, “shut up like a clam.”’ 
He trumpeted his failures exultantly, but one cannot live for 
ever off clams and nothing else. Gradually he learnt his 
trade and induced his celebrities to be less coy. He studied 
their vanities, appealed to their interests. He convinced 
them that, as a business proposition, an interview would pay 
them. They must keep in touch with the public, and he 
knew what the public wanted. The great people acquiesced, 
and though the generals remained seated, as befitted their 
profession, the politicians and newspaper proprietors rose 
in increasing numbers and walked towards him. They 
introduced him to one another, too, seemed positively 
anxious to hand him on, Lord Northcliffe being particularly 
kind over this, and, indeed, it appears that if once you “ get 
in ’’ with great people you need never stop; you accumulate 
letters in unstuck envelopes and scribbled visiting cards like 
a snowball, and roll, an increasing portent, from end to end 
of the habitable world. The doors fly open, the servants 
rush about. Mr. Marcosson with a letter from Mr. Lloyd 
George, Mr. Marcosson with Lord Beaverbrook’s autograph 
Marcosson to interview Mr. Galsworthy, 
Telegram from 


take you there, too. 


photograph, Mr. 
Miss Alice Hegan Rice and General Nivelle. 





Signor d’Annunzio to Signor Marconi: Mr. Marcosson to 
interview it. Sir Eric Geddes late for an appointment with 
Admiral Beatty: Mr. Marcosson the reason. Oh, it is 
marvellous! But as he himself points out it is a miracle 
that could not have happened in normal times. His success 
is due to that painful yet apposite catastrophe of a 
European war. The Germans dehumanized war but the 
Allies humanized it (the thought is his own), and the main 
outcome of the humanization is the interviewer. Without 
an interviewer great people scarcely exist. He creates 
the necessary bustle round them and thus dissipates the 
sense of ennui that too often creeps over the public when 
fighting has continued for three years; he reminds us that 
great men are on high, communicating with each other over 
our heads. He tells us the little things they say. For 
instance, Lord Haig said, “ It is a war of youth,” and he said it 
“not without sadness *’; it was “a flash of that tender inner 
thing which strong men so often hide behind a grim or 
stern exterior,’’ but from Mr. Marcosson it was not hidden. 
It is quite overwhelming when a great man has an ordinary 
decent emotion like this. One scarcely knows which way to 
look. Again, Lord Northcliffe loves his mother. Too 
amazing! ‘“ Every day that he is in England he calls her 
up on the telephone. When he is out of England he sends 
her a telegram. This daily message from her firstborn is as 
much a part of her daily life as food.’’ Haig and Northcliffe 
are the greatest of all great, because one of them represents 
war and the other journalism. They stand on the twin 
summits of human achievement. Yet there is room for 
greatness in other walks also, and social reformers, ventrilo- 
quists and poets are admitted to these pages provided they 
have come to the top. Everyone gets in except Lenin and 
the “ Kaiser That Was.’ Mr. Marcosson tried to meet them 
but failed, to his eternal glory: ‘‘ I should have looked upon 
each adventure as an excursion into crime.’ His luck did 
not desert him even here. 

An interviewer’s career has two aspects. In his 
sublimer moments, Mr. Marcosson speaks of himself as a 
salesman, in his more modest, as an artist. He has a line 
of goods that he has got to push, but he is also a combination 
of novelist, historian, and poet. The passage in which he 
states this aspect is too long to quote in full, but the following 
extracts will give some idea of it :— 


“In the last analysis all fiction is merely a transparent 
record of human desire, progress, and inspiration done in 
terms of the larger journalism. So close is the relation 
between journalism and literature these days, that much 
fiction is unconscious fact, and vice versd .. . 

“Nothing is more imposing than history. Yet when 

all is said and done, Mommsen, Gibbon, and John Richard 
Green were simply vicarious reporters, sitting in the 
secluded ease and comfort of libraries cataloguing the 
past... 
“Poetry is full mate to history. Keats was nothing 
more than a _ reporter of his emotions. Wordsworth 
reflected nature in terms of verse. Byron was the realistic 
and rhythmic depicter of passion and desire. 

** Of course, there are two kinds of reporters. One is 
the type of man who becomes a sort of chronic reproducer 
of bald facts as he finds them. He remains an ordinary 
chronicler of events. In a word he is the photographer. 

‘On the other hand you have the reporter who trans- 
mutes facts through the alchemy of his own personality. 
He becomes the maker of literature. This is art.’ 


It is worth pondering over the above passage, for it 
throws light upon the type of mind that comes to the top 
Mr. Marcosson is (or was) at the top. Of that 
there is no question. He is ten thousand times more 
influential than you or I. He convinced the great people 
that he was what they wanted, and his propaganda efforts 
were largely responsible for the entry of America into the 
conflict. While others suffered and starved he went about 
ringing bells, and over-emphasizing the replies. A 

| natural indignation rises in us, but it is an indignation that 

| should be directed against ourselves. Where there is ignor- 

; ance and passion there will the “interviewer’’ flourish, 
where there is education, real education, he disappears, he 
takes to travelling in scent or sewing machines instead of 
in human beings. 


in a war. 
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GULLIVER AND THE LILLIPUTIANS. 


“ Foreign Rights and Interests in China.” By WrsTEL W. 
WILLOUGHBY. (Baltimore : The John Hopkins Press.) 


On the face of it Professor Willoughby’s book on “ Foreign 
Rights and Interests in China” is not easy or pleasant 
reading. It is an analysis and explanation of dull docu- 
ments. But these, to the attentive reader, express, in an arid 
symbolism, the first acts of a poignant and pregnant drama. 
The finale our descendants will see, and it is likely to be 
bloody. Mr. Willoughby shows us Gulliver tied up in the 
Lilliputian net. They will see him rise and break it. And 
Wem . ss I 

In order to bring vividly before our minds the real posi- 
tion of China, let us imagine that France owns and occupies 
Dover, Germany Harwich, and America Liverpool ; that the 
whole of the railway system connecting London with the 
Channel ports is controlled by the French Government ; that 
the French, Germans, and Americans living in their English 
settlements are exempt from the jurisdiction of the British 
courts ; that our customs and excise are controlled by French 
administrators, their rates fixed by treaties with the three 
Powers, and their revenues pledged to the service of our 
foreign debt; and that every railway in the kingdom and 
every mining enterprise is financed by foreign capital and 
directed by foreign officials. Imagine, further, that in every 
treaty between us and the foreign Powers, or between them 
about us, it has been solemnly asserted that the principal 
object of those Powers is a scrupulous respect for the 
sovereignty and territorial integrity of Great Britain. 
Imagine our feelings under such conditions, and you may 
form some impression of the feelings of educated and 
patriotic Chirese. 

Those feelings are hardly likely to be improved by a 
study of the details of the picture. Let us take a few. We 
will omit the English opium war. We are supposed to know 
all about that, and our apology, by now, is complete. It 
was not really a war to compel the Chinese to admit opium, 
because opium was not specially mentioned, as a subject for 
trade, in the treaty that concluded the war. The only little 
flaw in this defence is the fact (referred to by Professor 
Willoughby in a note) that “ by Article IV. of the Nanking 
Treaty the Chinese were obligated to pay 6,000,000 dollars 
in compensation or indemnity for the destruction in 1830 at 
Canton, under Commissioner Lin’s orders, of the stocks of 
opium held ’’ (for the purpose of smuggling it into China, 
contrary to the laws of China) “ by foreign traders. It was, 
therefore, not unnatural that this should have tended to 
convince the Chinese that the war had been fought in the 
interest of the opium trade.” A most unfortunate tendency ! 
But let us hurry on to other really wicked nations. “ In the 
spring of 1897 Germany made known to the Powers her 
desire to obtain a naval station on the coast of China ” (as, 
in our parallel case, she might have made known to France 
her desire to obtain a naval station on the coast of Britain). 
In November, by a piece of extraordinary good luck, two 
German missionaries were murdered by a band of Chinese 
robbers. It was not even pretended that the Chinese 
Government was responsible, nor that the missionaries were 
killed because they were Germans ; and the Chinese Govern- 
ment took immediate steps to apprehend and punish the 
murderers. No matter! In less than a fortnight a German 
force had landed and taken possession of Tsingtao; and 
“ demands,” supported by a naval expedition, were presented 
to China for a tablet in memory of the missionaries, for 
repayment of the expenses incurred in taking Tsingtao, for 
an indemnity, for a naval station at Kiaochow, and for. the 
sole right to construct railways and open mines in the 
province of Shantung. The “province of Shantung” 
perhaps does not convey much to the reader. It will be as 
well therefore to remind him that it is a little kingdom of 
30,000,000 inhabitants, the birthland of Confucius, and, to 
every patriotic Chinese, the most sacred region, the very 
heart of his native country ; something like Canterbury, say, 
to the English. Christian Europe applauded the spirited 
action of Germany; but the other Christian Powers felt, 
nevertheless, that something was due to them, by the great 








principle of “ compensation.’ Accordingly, just three weeks 
after the lease of Kiaochow, China “ found herself obliged ” 
to lease to Russia for twenty-five years the harbors of Port 
Arthur and Talienwan (it may be remarked, in parenthesis, 
that France, Russia, and Germany had intervened, after the 
Japanese victory over China in 1895, to prevent Japan from 
annexing Port Arthur). The example having been set by 
Germany and Russia, France followed suit. She got a lease 
of Huanchouan as a naval station with a coaling depét. 
Great Britain thereupon (reluctantly as ever!) obtained from 
China, as an extension of Hongkong (seized after the first 
opium war) and as “ necessary for its proper defence and 
protection,” a lease of certain islands and of a strip of main- 
land. She also took a lease of Wei Hei Wei. Lastly, “ Italy 
demanded of China the lease of Sannen Bay.” But this 
seems to have been going a little too far. China refused and 
Italy had to be content with a mining concession in Northern 
Chekiang. Italy at that time was only beginning her career 
of Imperialism. She has done better since. 

Some fifteen years after these events the Powers entered 
on that great war for Right which their conduct in China 
had shown them to be so peculiarly well-qualified to wage. 
Japan was one of the States engaged in the crusade. Her 
contribution in the West was nil, from the nature of the 
case. But it was all the more important in the East. It was 
her task to undo the wrong done by Germany to China. With 
noble disinterestedness she attacked Kiaochow and took it 
(it was protected by a few thousand Germans). ‘“ And, of 
course, handed it back to China?’’ Oddly enough, no! 
Instead, she presented to China, in 1915, the famous five 
groups of “ demands.” In effect these demands, if accepted, 
would have reduced China to a subject State under the 
hegemony of Japan. The most drastic of them China, 
supported by the diplomacy of the United States, was 
able to evade. But she was compelled to hand over to Japan 
all the rights, political and economic, that Germany had 
secured in Shantung. The transaction is much the same, 
from a moral and political point of view, as though Great 
Britain, having recovered by arms Alsace-Lorraine from 
Germany, had announced herself, not France, to be the suc- 
cessor to all the German rights there. At the same time 
Japan took the opportunity to strengthen her hold on 
Manchuria and Inner Mongolia. It remained to square the 
other Powers. China, it should be understood, had been 
anxious from the beginning to enter the war and to recover 
Kiaochow for herself; but Japan had successfully objected. 
She objected, as Viscount Ishii has informed the world, first, 
for the sake of poor China, and, secondly, for her own sake. 
“ The greatest sufferer from such a condition would be, next 
after China herself, her neighbor Japan.” That China was 
to suffer from entering the war is no doubt true; but some- 
how, by 1917, this had ceased to be an objection. Japan 
removed her veto—for a consideration! If she permitted 
China to enter the war the other Allied Powers must endorse 
the position she had assumed in Shantung. “ Delighted! ” 
was the reply. “His Britannic Majesty’s Government 
accedes with pleasure to the request of the Japanese for an 
assurance that they will support Japan’s claims in regard 
to the disposal of Germany’s rights in Shantung, and posses- 
sions in the islands north of the equator, on the occasion 
éf the Peace Conference, it being understood that the 
Japanese Government will, in the eventual peace settlement, 
treat in the same spirit Great Britain’s claims to the German 
islands south of the equator.” The reader will notice here 
the scrupulous regard of the British Government for Right, 
and their complete disinterestedness towards any territorial 
or other aggrandizement that might come to them as the 
result of the war for liberty. The French and Italians 
showed an equally accommodating spirit. China accordingly 
entered the war, expelled all the Germans, confiscated their 
property, and thus removed an inconvenient trade rival from 
the path of the “ Fight for Right ” Powers. Victory ensued, 
and China came to the Peace Conference asking for 
Shantung. She was informed that, unfortunately, that 
matter had already been arranged for in another way, by 
treaties of which (by some oversight) China had not been 
informed. “Right must be done! Treaties must be 


observed! Is not that what the war was fought about?” 
Abashed, China retired, but refused to sign the German 
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Under an “ oral 
Oh well, that’s 


Treaty. 
agreement,” it is true, to go out. 
another matter ! 

Enough, perhaps, has been said to indicate to the reader 
that, if he chooses to take the trouble, he will find in 
Professor Willoughby’s book a mine of information on the 
political manners and morals of the Christian Powers of 
Europe. Professor Willoughby makes few comments. But 
he shows pretty clearly that he has a strong bias against 
Japan. Japan, certainly, has been and is a principal villain 
in the piece. But then the whole matter is vastly more 
important to her than to any other State. The interest of 
the book is really not in a comparative study of the morals 
of different States, but in its frank, though perhaps hardly 
intended, exposure of the morals of them all. If it be true 
that a Nemesis works in history, the concluding act of this 
drama will be terrible for Europe. There may, indeed, be 
time for repentance. But there are no signs that repentance 
has begun. 


And Japan remains in Shantung! 
When ? 





A SCHOLAR POET. 


“Lines of Life.” 
Unwin. 2s. 6d.) 


By Henry W. NeEvINSON. (Allen & 


Porms are the product of our “ flaming days.” When a man 
whose name has beén made these many years writes 
his first book of verse, he either practises the accomplishment 
of verse like the retired Duke of Wellington—most appalling 
of examples—or he possesses the rare gift of unconquerable 
youth. We may at once acquit Mr. Nevinson of possessing a 
Duke’s mentality and almost as instantly convict him of unsur- 
rendered youth. Passion in one shape or another arms all 
his iambics, sometimes the passion of passions, sometimes 
the passion of satire, sometimes the passion of pity. He 
breathes it even into the rhymes of a ballade—a feat scarcely 
accomplished since Villon :— 
“Queen, to thy loveliness in love I pour 

All love, like blood upon a temple floor. 

In mercy to thy lover grant as his 

Love’s only station at thy bosom’s door; 

There is ro place but where my lady is.” 

The child’s burial “ At Sea” has that poignancy which 
evades all such sentimental themes if they are not founded 
on pity. Above all, as we know from his prose, Mr. Nevinson 
has an affection for the simple word which gives his expres- 
sion a classical austerity. He has written short stories— 
as in that really distinguished book “ Between the Acts ”— 
which stir one to the prophecy that he will be known as a 
teller of tales. Five or six at least of these verses suggest that 
he will take his place with the poets. Such prophecies are his- 
torically vain because already he has chosen not tg be known 
either as a story teller or as a poet. They are true in essence 
nevertheless. He has deliberately preferred action, and the 
immediate word influencing action before the thing we call 
literature; but as we read either story or verse we must 
regret his choice, though we can scarcely wonder at it. 

Yet perhaps one mental quality besides a superior love 
of action would have kilied the poet in Mr. Nevinson. As 
one reads one comes to feel that he himself prefers his power 
of satire before all other gifts. It is perhaps no accident 
that the longest poem in the book is a satirical parody of 
the theme of the Alcestis. It is so Greek that you might 
almost think it a translation if you read it slackly; but 
word, phrase, line, and thesis are imbued with a subtile 
mordancy of satire that bewrays an almost virulent zest in 
the composition and the application of the satire to imme- 
diate affairs. Again, an admirably saeva indignatio burns 
through the final prayer of the “ Soldier M.P.” :— 

“To pick the crawling catchwords from the brain, 
To shed intriguing tactics whole, 
To hear committees gurgling down the drain, 
And rise a heavenly enfranchised soul— 
A clean, transfigured soul.” 

That is well said; but a desire to say well that sort of 
thing is not the mood from which poetry comes. 
Happily, other moods have prevailed not once or twice ; and 
on all accounts the volume is worth possessing; for the 
verses that you like on a first reading you will like better 
on repeated readings; and a few should take their place 
in anthologies along with the best lyrical work of our day. 












THE QUAKER ON HIMSELF. 


‘*The Faith of a Quaker.” By JounN W.GRAHAM. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 20s.) 


“One cannot touch the foundations of Quakerism without 
touching the foundations of all religion, our attitude to God 
and Man and the Universe.’’ These words, with which 
Principal Graham introduces his volume: ‘‘ The Faith of 
a Quaker,’’ indicate the wide vistas of thought and experi- 
ence which opens before the reader, as he turns its pages. 
The book is a sincere and courageous attempt to set forth 
the standpoint of the Society of Friends to religion and life, 
which are conceived of as inexplicably interwoven; but it 
is throughout written, not as an impersonal statement of 
views which the author shares, but as the attempt to place 
his own thought and experience at the service of the reader. 

It is not easy to judge such a book, which is not 
unnaturally unequal in its treatment of the vast themes 
upon which it enters. Sometimes, perhaps, the writer does 
scarcely justice, albeit unwittingly and unwillingly, to the 
standpoint of his opponents, a single sweeping sentence 
sufficing to dispose of a position which might have claimed 
a chapter to itself. It is not necessary to reach the close 
of the interesting chapter upon war to be convinced that a 
pacifist may be very pugnacious. 

The section dealing with the foundations of faith con- 
tains a lofty and dignified expression of the writer’s faith 
in a God ‘“‘ revealed in outer nature doubtless, but also 
surely most of all in the moral world within; in the eye 
and hand of friendship, in labor and patience, in tha 
happiness of youth and the joy of life, in family affection, 
and most of all in all love; in ‘hese and in the faces of our 
fellows and in the impulse to all grace and truth within 
ourselves.’ In setting forth this faith in God and Christ 
and his fellow men, Principal Graham frankly accepts the 
methods of modern science, physical, critical, and historical. 
He makes valuable use, both here and elsewhere, of psycho- 
logical study and of suggestions drawn from psychical 
research. Sometimes, as when he writes of men as “ cells 
in the body of God,’’ he presses too far a doubtful 
analogy; at others he renders a real service to the under- 
standing of mystical religion by setting forth the implica- 
tions of personality, human and Divine, and something of 
what is implied by the humanity of Christ. 

Throughout his work it will be found that some of the 
most valuable passages are also the most personal; in 
particular the chapter on “Silence in Worship and the 
Workshop of Ministry,’’ where are described not so much 
the theory of the form of worship which is especially 
characteristic of Quakerism, but the actual experience of 
one who has worshipped all his life in this way and has 
himself given of his best to his fellows as a Quaker 
minister. We may quote the passage in which is described 
the silent Quaker worship which is the background of this 
ministry, without which it would not‘be what it is :— 


‘* When the souls of many, sitting in silence, are being 
oriented together, the effect of the communion may be felt. 
The souls are in chorus, if the voices are not. Each spirit 
collects itself, polarizes the scattered activities of the week, 
gathering the disturbed consciousness to one point, inwards 
to the trystirg-place with the Eternal. Revaluation takes 
place. ‘Trifles are seen to be trifles, though they may have 
excited us at the time. We take stock spiritually—throw 
away the rubbish, check our estimates, and gain peace at 
the end, it may be after stiff conflict with the natural man. 
Grudges and hatreds come up for judgment, and prayers 
for patience are put up. Often humility and penitence 
cover the whole man. We make contact each for himself 
with the Real and the Eternal, and thereby gain strength 
over temptation and sin.”’ 


Such worship is much more than individual communion ; 
it involves collective as well as personal effort. In silent 
worship, indeed, Quakerism, which is so often thought to 
have rejected all sacraments, has in fact found a sacrament 
of its own. 
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lands. 

OBAN & the Western 
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MAKING THE RAILWAYS PAY. 


‘‘How to Make the Railways Pay for the War.” By 
Roy Horniman. (Routledge. 9s ) 


Mr. Horniman’s book appears to have been written 
before the war ended, and so some of his statements regarding 
wages and costings require modification ; but the events of the 
past two years do nothing to shake his main argument. 
Railway directors and Government officials are still made 
of the same stuff, and they have more power. We are not 
convinced that Mr. Gattie’s scheme would pay the cost of the 
war, but Mr. Horniman undeniably makes patent the 
enormous importance of overhauling the whole question of 
our railway system and its management. His indictment of 
the railway companies is without answer, and he places the 
desirability of thorough reform beyond argument. The 
eloquent display of his knowledge of transport problems and 
railway working should convert any reader but a railway 


director, with his unmovable preference for sacrificing 
men’s lives rather than spend money on automatic 
couplings and the electric block system of signalling. 


The appeal must be made to the public, who, if not deeply 
moved by needless railway accidents when not involved in 
them, should at least understand the importance of saving 
£1,000,000 a day. For this is the sum it is estimated the 
country would save by adopting the clearing-house system 
invented by Mr. Gattie. 


Mr. Horniman’s argument is that our present rail- 
way methods do not admit of economic expansion ; 
and expansion, of course, is a necessity. He traces 


all the muddle and waste to the misuse of the locomotive. 
Ninety-seven per cent. of the time of the 1,500,000 railway 
wagons in the country is quite unproductive. There is a 
great waste of energy. Mr. Gattie has shown that it is pos- 
sible to eliminate shunting and marshalling. Then would 
disappear the unnecessary wagons, shunting locomotives, and 
goods yards. The locomotive, which was never intended as 
a sorting machine, would thus be free, Mr. Horniman shows, 
to fulfil the function of haulage for which it was designed, 
and its useful output would be increased 300 per cent. The 
locomotive in favorable circumstances can haul one ton of 
goods 100 miles for one penny, whereas the actual average 
cost paid for that service is sixteen shillings. The problem 
is: Can shunting be abolished? Scientific engineers who 
have examined Mr. Gattie’s system all agree that this 
uneconomic practice is no longer necessary. No one will dis- 
agree that it is ridiculous to take days and weeks in unloading 
goods when it can be done in a few minutes. This revolution 
can be accomplished, unbiassed investigators say, by Mr. 
Gattie’s Goods Clearing House. This is not a railway clearing 
house, as the proposed building for London (which would 
eliminate the existing seventy-four goods stations and shunt- 
ing yards) would deal not only with railway traffic, but with 
the traffic of the road-carrier, the individual trader, and the 
householder. Briefly, the scheme solves the important 
problem of a rapid exchange of goods. It is explained clearly 
and in detail in this interesting book. Mr. Horniman does 
not disprove Mr. Webb’s contention that the system would 
settle the question of wages, and his objections to national 
ization arise from a misapprehension of what is meant by its 
advocates to-day. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


“A Short History of the Italian People.” 
PENROSE TREVELYAN. (Putnam. 25s.) 


By JANET 


Mrs. TREVELYAN has consulted all the best authorities, 
and has composed an effective picture of Italy from the 
century preceding the barbarian invasion (284-395) to the 
attainment of unity. Mrs. Trevelyan’s arrangement and 


selection of events in the complex history of Italy are excel- 
lent. The reader finds it easy to make up his mind, under 
her guidance, about the barbarian invasions, the policies of 
the Popes, the rise of the glorious cities, and it is only when 
he reaches the epilogue, where events are sketched which he 





“Social Life in England through the Centuries.” 





saw reported in the newspapers, that he feels the old doubt 
of history books darken his mind. Mrs. Trevelyan recog 
nizes that it was the resentment felt by Italy against the 
French occupation of Tunis (with the secret approval of the 
other Powers) in 1881 that led to the Triple Alliance. ‘“ Thus 
was Italy yoked to her two Teutonic neighbors,’ says 
Mrs. Trevelyan ; but she makes no attempt to explain why 
she describes as a yoke an arrangement which contented 
Italian Governments for thirty years till it suited them to 
bargain for a better during the great war. We are told that 
it was the sinking of the “ Lusitania ’ (May 7th, 1915) which 
was perhaps the determining factor in Italy’s declaration of 
war on Austria on May 23rd, 1915; but it is not explained 
why there was some delay in declaring war on the Germans 
(who sank the * Lusitania’). When Mrs. Trevelyan dips her 
hand into the past centuries she produces some fine pictures of 
great men and great events. History is so romantic. 


* * * 


“Mary Russell Mitford and Her Surroundings.” 1) 


ConsTANcE HILL. (Lane 2ls. net.) 
Mary Russert Mirrorp was a_ dear, simple, 
maiden lady, who had an amusing scapegrace of 


a father, was related to quite a few of the best families, 
knew a large number of literary people, and enjoyed a long 
success of esteem and no little money reward through her 
books, mainly “Our Village.’’ Miss Hill has transcribed 
large chunks of Miss Mitford’s sketches and recollections, 
often needing to add only a few lines of fact or comment to 
these gentle prattlings in order to make up a chapter. She 


has recorded little incidents of visits to London, and the’ 


removals from one Berkshire cottage to another—no less 
momentous than the Vicar’s seasonal migrations from the 
blue bed to the brown. 


* * * 
“Trout Fishing: Memories and Morals.” By H. T. 
SHERINGHAM. (Hodder & Stoughton. 12s. 6d.) 


Mr. SHERINGHAM is good company. Whether or not you 
are an angler you will find his morals as enlivening as his 
memories. He is as good a writer as he is a fisherman, and 
all the fraternity of fishermen know him as a master. His 
latest book is chiefly of trout, but he has a catholic taste in 
fish and in fishing waters. At the age of nine or thereabouts 
he ‘“‘ pursued an eel about the liquid mud of a nearly baled- 
out pool in a little Gloucestershire brook.’’ It is one of the 
best of his memories, and it seems to have sealed his fate. 
He is a lover of small streams rather than large ones, of odd 
corners rather than the open river. For one reason, he thinks 
the fish are ‘‘ easier to catch, and sometimes rather bigger, 
in the carriers,” but he has, too, a genuine affection for 
insignificance. His memory of angling adventures covers 
forty years, and he has some charming things to tell of many 
tiny streams as well as of famous trout fishings. He discusses 
the question of new waters. It is becoming daily more diffi- 
cult for men in the neighborhood of big towns to get worthy 
trout fishing without going a long way for it; but, anyhow, 
‘come what may, even a tax on the air we breathe and a 
rise in the price of the dust in which we walk, we trout- 
fishers will somehow manage to go on fishing.” 


* * * 


By H.R. 


WILTON HALL. (Blackie. 2s. 9d.) 


We should imagine there is not one boy or girl at 
school who would find this history dry or difficult. Mr. Holt 
has a happy way of interesting youngsters in the story of the 
ancient creature man. When he exhibits some of the rubbish 
left- by our paleolithic ancestors in their caves no school 
child could resist watching him. He tells of the pit-dwellers, 
explains, so far as discovery enables explanation, earthworks, 
mounds, and barrows, the Roman colonization of Britain, 
the Saxon conquest and settlement, what the Normans did, 
customs of the Middle Ages, the development of industry 
and the growth of laws, so that modern man with his aero- 
plane is shown linked vp naturally with his fathers of the 
caves. It is simply told and can be with safety commended 
for vse in elementary schools. 
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“Cupio in the Zéscenoant. 


To meet the many requests, reproductions of some 

of this series of pictures, including ‘“ The Inter- 

rupted Jazz,” “The Beautiful Rag,” and “ Vic- 

tory,” are now published in colour, 1Tin. by 12in., 
at 1s. each. 








A LETTER TO A_ SNOB. 


By H. DENNIS BRADLEY. 

(The outstanding menace to the prosperity of the future is the power 
of the Snobureaucrat, that sinister product of war whose power and 
influence increase hourly, and at whose mercy lies the Trade of the country. 
Ignorant, self-satisfied, saturated with class hatred, glorying in his contempt 
for the mere commercial, the Snobureaucrat, as his name implies, combines 
the harmless, if irritating vices of the Snob with the active power of evil 
of the bureaucrat. My apologies are due to the ghost of Thackeray.) 

Sir,—Fortune makes you a present of a comfortable salary and a position 
of power. The ineffable wisdom of our rulers has placed you as a con- 
troller and legislator over me. This position our admirable rulers pronounce 
to be your due, without count of your dulmess, your ignorance, your 
incapacity and folly. Dull as you may be no one will accuse you of such 
monstrous idiocy as to suppose that you are indifferent to the good luck 
you possess, or have any inclination to part with it. 

You wil not, neither do you spin, but socially you are ‘one of us,” and, 
bred to regard trade as a necessary evil, you seek to diminish the evil as 
much as is within your power. And you are succeeding. 

But the national mind is awakened to the subject of snobureaucrats. 

A snobureaucratic caste is in process of formation, the “ Vulgar Pro- 
ducer,”” the “Coarse Commercial,” is alive to the danger. He does not 
view without alarm the prospect of your eldest son, Fitz Heehaw, succeeding 
as of right to a place in your Bureau, or of your younger sons, the De Brays, 
assuming the power to contro] the commerce of the country. 

To you the “ Vulgar Producer.” the ‘“ Coarse Commercial '*—who, by the 
way, furnishes that salary which at least you do not despise—says: “I 
can’t help seeing, Snobureaucrat, that I am as good as you. I can spell 
even better, I can think quite as rightly, my foresight and business instincts 
are infinitely better than yours and of far greater value to the country. I 
decline any longer to wait in your outward rooms, to be repulsed from your 
doors, to be patronised, despised, cold-shouldered and fleecead by a Non- 
Producer. Your social sycophants may do it, but you give them value and 
they consider themselves paid. 

I am sick of Snobureaucracy. I loathe your patronising interference. 
I despise your ill-concealed contempt, and such words es Bureau, Depart- 
ment, Control, ought to be banished from honest vocabularies. A system 
that sends men of business genius to the second table I hold to be a 
Smobureaucratic one. A caste that sets up to rule Business and secretly 
sneers at ‘“‘ Trade,” I hold to be a Snobureaucratic caste. 

To laugh at such as you is not enough. You must be exterminated, for 
you have power, and therefore you are a danger to the national welfare.” 

Your disobedient servant, 
* . e * J * + 

Until we have exterminated the spendthrift Bureaucracy it will be 
impossible to reduce the cost of necessities. 

*_ 26€« © #© «# « . 

Lounge Suits from £12 12s. Dinner Suits from £16s. 16s. Dress Suits from 
£18 18s. Riding Breeches from £5 15s. 6d 
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“The New Statesman”: 





incredible, real, moving, and tremendous.” 
“The Morning Post” says: 





art 
still another wonderful romance.” 
“The Daily News” says: 





“The Westminster Gazette” says: 








and beauty.” 
“The Dailu Telegraph” says: 





the glory and tragedy of a passionate love.” 


PRESS OPINIONS OF 


“*The Rescue’ is a wonderful story in many Ways : 
way I think it is supreme among Mr. Conrad’s books. 


“. . the supreme impression of two personalities sos 
of two figures who find amid the isolation of the South Seas 
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A SCAVENGER 


§ CONRAD'S | IN FRANCE 


BEING EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARY 
OF AN ARCHITECT — 1917-1919 
BY WILLIAM BELL, A.R.LB.A. 10s. 6d. net 


§ Considered merely as a book of travel written by a very 

competent literary craftsman this work is one of great 

value. But it is much more than a book of travel. It isa 

book about concrete things, based upon strong intellectual 
@ and moral foundations. 


4 On the manifold, often exciting and sometimes fearful 
experiences of his two years of voluntary work in France, 


Q/- net. the author has interesting and wise things to say. 


THE EXODUS FROM HOUNDSDITCH 


“Mr. Conrad is a great artist . . . The whole story is By the Author of ‘‘A Scavenger in France.” 3s. 6d. net. 


Postage 4d. {| Powerful crjticism of present-day institu- 
tions. Focuses a considerable amount of opinion against 
the many shams and evils of social life. 


ne eae eet erene’ ie euriches par literature with THE WICKED FOREMEN 


By MAURICE COLBOURNE. Ts. 6d. net. Postage 4d. 
q A vigorous expression of youth’s continual effort to free 


in one Christianity from the handcuffs of the priesthood. It shows 


that a man who scoffs at the priest does not necessarily 
rail at the Crucified. 


THE INNER MEANING of the 4 GOSPELS 


“|. The typical Conrad novel, where every circum- ‘ 
stance . . . is told with the penetrating analysis, the By GILBERT T. SADLER, M.A., LL.B. 3s, 6d net. Postage 
patient craft, the wizard atmospheric enchantment which are 3d. 4 A re-interpretation of the Gospels in the light of 
once more ” displayed in even more than their familiar modern research and in relation to spiritual and social 
potency. .- .” needs. 
~The Times caus: THE GOLDEN RULE 

“Mr. Conrad tells the tale with inexhaustible richness By WALTER WALSH, D.D. 3s, 6d. net. Postage 34d. 


q A series of nine addresses, which show that the Moral 
Sentiment is universal and that the Golden Rule is common 
to all the great world-religions. 


Lists on Application 








x Write to the Publishers for lists and catalogues. x 
3.M. DENT & Sons Ltd., 10-13, Bedford St.,W.C.2, 


LONDON :C. W. DANIEL, LTD., 
Graham House, Tudor Street, E.C.4. 
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The Bleck in the Citp 


(BY OUR CITY EDITOR.) 


THURSDAY. 

Tue Chancellor was again in optimistic vein in his speech 
at the Bankers’ dinner at the Mansion House at the end of 
last week, but the City is still anxious to hear more about 
a decreased expenditure and less about increased revenue. 
The week's return of Public Income and Expenditure shows 
a reduction of nearly £114 millions in the floating debt, 
though the reduction was not in its most satisfactory form, 
for while Treasury Bill maturities exceeded sales by £125 
millions, and Temporary Advances fro.» Public Departments 
for nearly £3 millions were paid off, advances from the Bank 
of England were swollen by £4 millions. Expenditure for 
the week at £125 millions shows indications of reduction, 
while net sales of £250,000 of Savings Certificates are a dis- 
tinct improvement, but a total of only £340,000 from Treasury 
Bonds is very disappointing. 

The stock markets are already showing signs of the 
approach of the holiday season, and although the tone has 
been distinctly good, with a small amount of investment 
buying, the volume of business has been small. The Kaffir 
market has been exceptionally strong, though the outside 
public is not interested at the moment. 


THe AmerRICcAN EXCHANGE AGAIN. 

This week’s fall in the American Exchange, though it 
gives no cause for alarm, seeing that it is more or less a 
normal movement at this time of the year in connection with 
cotton and grain crop movements, serves as a useful reminder 
of our enormous indebtedness to the United States and of 
the adverse position of the trade balance. The White Paper 
published by the Treasury last week was the first piece of 
detailed information we have been allowed with regard to 
our indebtedness abroad, which has hitherto been veiled 
beneath the somewhat cryptic item “ Other Debt” in the 
weekly returns. At March 31st last we owed America £840 
millions, which is converted at the normal rate of exchange, 
and at the current rate is well over £1,000 millions. Moreover, 
the whole of this is payable “ on demand.’’ It is true that 
interest for three years has been funded, but the position 
is sufficiently formidable, and it is quite obvious that before 
the exchanges can be expected to return to a more normal 
position a very great improvement will have to be recorded 
in the trade balance. 


RaiLtway DIvipENDS AND THE OUTLOOK. 

Interim dividend announcements are seldom soul-stirring 
for they afford little indication as to the full year’s results. 
Several of the home railways have already made their 
declarations for the first six months of the year, and the rest 
will appear within the next few days. But prices have made 
no response to the dividend announcements, for there have 
been no surprises, the increase in the Midland rate from 3} 
to 4 per cent. being merely made “ to lessen the difference 
between the August and February payments.” The railways 
practically have their dividends guaranteed for another 
twelve months, but what will happen after that depends to 
no small extent on the manner in which present problems are 
handled. The tonnage now being carried shows a surprising 
decline from the normal, and if business is to be maintained 
and increased, charges will have to be fixed at such a level 
as to attract business and yet enable the railways to earn 
a sufficient net revenue. On Tuesday a deputation of Railway 
Stockholders’ Associations waited upon Sir Eric Geddes and 
pointed out that at the present value of money the dividend 
on ordinary stocks, the bulk of which were held by small 
investors, was cnly equal to approximately 1 per cent. 


Security ror DEBENTURES. 

Debentures are apparently becoming more popular. It 
is as well, therefore, that some discrimination should be 
shown in the choice of this class of security, which ranks 
next to gilt-edged stocks for safety when selection is carefully 
made. Investors seeking the safest form of debentures must 





assure themselves (1) that there are trustees appointed for 
the debenture holders, (2) that the debentures are secured 
by a trust deed, and (3) that the trust deed includes a specific 
charge upon such assets as property, plant, &c., as well as 
a floating charge upon other assets. If a floating charge 
upon assets only is offered, investors should see that the com- 
pany agrees ‘to make no further issue of debentures, 
specifically charging the permanent assets. Further, it is 
always advisable to examine the prospectus with a view to 
finding out the exact amount of debentures which the com- 
pany has been authorized to issue. 


THE Bank STATEMENTS. 

One of the most striking features of the half-yearly 
statements of the big five banks, all of which have now 
appeared, is the further slackening in the rate of increase 
in deposits, which would indicate that the forces making for 
inflation have not been quite so active. The total deposits 
of the five banks have reached the enormous total of £1,585 
millions, which is £32 millions more than six months ago 
and £724 millions more than at June 30th, 1919. This has 
been offset by a decline of close upon £30 millions in accept- 
ances since December 31st last, while on the other side of 
the account loans and advances, to which I drew attention 
last week, have expanded by £106 millions, discounts being 
£324 millions lower and cash in hand £22} millions lower. 
It is common knowledge that during the past six months the 
banks have been exercising far more discrimination between 
loans for speculative purposes and legitimate trade advances, 
so that genuine trade must have benefited to a great extent 
from this large growth in bank advances. Incidentally, is it 
not time that the banks reverted to the old practice of issuing 
monthly statements showing weekly averages of cash 
balances? For these semi-annual statements are of far less 
value seeing that they are published at dates which are not 
quite normal and therefore do not form so useful a guide 
to the banks’ position. 


Tue Weex’s Issues. 

The approach of the holiday séason is so far having little 
effect upon the output of prospectuses. The week opened 
with four, involving an appeal for £6,500,000 of fresh capital. 
The principal issue is that of the Corporations of Middles- 
brough, Coventry, Lincoln, and South Shields, who are com- 
bining to raise £4,000,000 in 6 per cent. stock redeemable at 
par in 1948. The purpose of the loan, as in the case of the 
two recent “triple” housing loans, is to meet the urgent 
demand for housing accommodation, and should appeal both 
to local and general investors. Issued at 955 the stock gives 
quite a respectable yield, and there is an additional turn by 
virtue of the payment of a full six months’ interest on 
January Ist, though the final instalment is not due until 
September 14th. Vickers Ltd., the well-known armament 
firm, are offering £1,500,000 7 per cent. notes at 
95, repayable at par in seven years. No accounts have been 
issued for the past four years owing to complications in con- 
nection with war taxation, but it is understood that the 
transition from war to peace production has been completed. 
The proceeds of the issue will be used mainly to develop the 
electrical interests of the company. The yield on the notes is 
just under 8 per cent., and both principal and interest are 
amply secured. The offer of £800,000 74 per cent. debenture 
stock at 98 by the Imperial Paper Mills Ltd. is said to have 
been quickly over-subscribed. The prospectus was certainly 
a model of lucidity, and the issue was guaranteed by the 
Amalgamated Press. It was, presumably, supported by 
investors who are anxious to guarantee a paper supply for 
the journals of Lords Northcliffe and Rothermere. The deben- 
tures offered by the Calcutta Electric Supply give a return 
of 54 per cent. free of tax and are well secured. The company 
is an old-established concern and is not ashamed of its 
financial history. 


L. J. R. 








